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THE GOAL OF SOCIAL EFFORT 


Epwarp L. THoRNDIKE 
In the Educational Record 


‘? the reader regard himself 
as a scientific trustee for the hu- 
man species, who is making a 
rough bill of specifications which 
(1) will include the satisfactions 
possible for men today without 
imperiling the satisfactions of oth- 
ers, (2) will approximate to a 
reasonable harmony, or at least 
compromise, among conflicting 
wants, (3) would be approved by 
a substantial majority of human 
beings of, say, the next thousand 
years as a good program for 1940 
if each were omniscient and chose 
wisely in his own interest, and 
(4) would be approved still more 
strongly if each chose wisely in 
the interest of his neighbors, or 
countrymen, and their descend- 
ants. 

If the reader will thus specify 
what he thinks are the objectives 
of a scientific philanthropy and 
will collect similar specifications 
by other impartial students of hu- 
man welfare the result will prob- 
ably be much like the list below, 
which represents the recommenda- 
tions the writer would make: 

1. Maintenance of the inner 
causes of the joy of living at or 
above their present average. 


2. Food when hungry, and 
drink when thirsty. 

3. A diet that is physiologically 
adequate. 

4. Protection against pain-caus- 
ing animals. 

5. Protection against disease- 
causing organisms. 

6. Protection or insurance 
against accidents and disasters, 
such as floods, earthquakes, and 
wars, for which the person in 
question is not responsible. 

7. Protection against extreme 
shocks, fear, and strain. 

8. Some room or place where 
he can rest undisturbed, protected 
from the elements and from bad 
or uncongenial men. 

g. Enjoyable bodily activity, 
especially when young. 

10. Enjoyable mental activity, 
including esthetic pleasures. , 

11. Opportunity for human 
society. 

12. Opportunity for courtship, 
love, and life with one’s mate. 

13. Opportunity to care for 
children and to be kind to human 
beings and animals. 

14. The approval of one’s com- 
munity, or at least the absence of 
scorn or contempt. 
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15. The approval of one’s self, 
self-respect; the absence of shame 
and remorse. 

16. Opportunity to have friends 
and affection, if deserving of them. 

17. Opportunity to be a friend 
and give affection. 

18a. Opportunity to exercise 
power over some persons, animals, 
things, making them do one’s will. 

185. Opportunity to serve a 
worthy master. 

19. Membership in organized 
groups, and the right to partici- 
pate in activities or ceremonies 
which are (or at least are thought 
to be) important. 

20. Opportunity to compete 
with one’s peers, winning in about 
50 percent of the trials. 

21. Opportunity to compete 
with one’s own past record, and, 
if deserving, to have the pleasures 
of achievement and success. 

22. Occasional _ opportunities 
for adventure, risk, danger. 

23. Something to be angry at 
and attack. 

24. Protection by society in 
what is regarded by the existing 
moral code as a good life. 

25. Freedom to discover and 
publish verifiable truth. 

26. Enjoyment of the happi- 
ness of others. 

I make no claim that my speci- 
fications of a good life are better 
than a hundred somewhat similar 
ones that might be put forward. 
With advancement of knowledge 
they should be much improved. 
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It is obvious from the items that 
the intention is not to provide each 
and every person at each stage of 
his life with all 26 items, much 
less to provide each person with 
the same amount or intensity of 
each item. 

Item 1, the maintenance of the 
inner causes of the general ten- 
dency to enjoy life, is of great 
importance. To some persons all 
save the distinctly unpleasant 
events of life are stimuli to gen- 
uine happiness. If science could 
give to all as much as the fav- 
ored I percent now have, shaving 
oneself, typing letters, tending 
machines, washing dishes, and 
teaching school would be nearly 
or quite as much enjoyed as our 
recreations are now. 

This tendency seems to be de- 
termined in part by the genes; the 
Negro races, for example, seem to 
have more of it than north Euro- 
peans. It is as yet rather myste- 
rious, being strong in youth and 
weakening in old age, and having 
extreme ups and down in the 
same person, often without obvi- 
ous cause. 

Items 2 to 8 inclusive require 
no comment. Items 9 and 10 
provide for the satisfaction of the 
tendencies that lead men to want 
to run, jump, climb, hunt, fish, 
taste, tinker, dance, read, write, 
think, etc., though no profit or 
praise is his as the outcome. The 
opportunities provided may be very 
simple and inexpensive, since such 
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will satisfy men unless they have 
been spoiled by fond parents or 
commercial exploitation. 

Item 12 should perhaps be re- 
stated: “Opportunity for court- 
ship, love and life with one’s mate, 
or for some better arrangement 
for love between the sexes and the 
production of offspring when such 
has been discovered.” But on the 
whole I prefer to leave it. The 
original item was not intended to 
cast slurs at polygamy or at vari- 
ous irregular erotic practices, which 
may well do less harm than has 
been supposed. ‘There seems no 
need, however, for philanthropic 
effort toward the impossible pro- 
vision of more than one mate at 
a time for everybody, or toward 
the encouragement of irregular 
erotic practices. Until man in- 
vents some better arrangement 
than the monogamous family, it 
seems best to set a certain premi- 
um on the status which has satis- 
fied decent people fairly well for 
several thousand years. 

Item 13 requires no mystical 
bond between mother and child, 
nor any sentimental exaggeration 
of the quality of the milk of hu- 
man kindness. Some good men 
and women would be perhaps 
healthier and happier in a world 
devoid of children or of any crea- 
tures needing comfort and conso- 
lation. But most good women 
would not. Those who will be 


made happy by meeting such needs 
should have the opportunity. 


Item 15 means what it says, 
without idealization, and is very 
differently caused in different per- 
sons. It need not be logical, mor- 
al, or refined. A coarse and selfish 
moron may have it as well as a 
saint. 

The satisfactions of domination 
and submission are deliberately 
bracketed as Item 18, to suggest 
that each in its place and to a suit- 
able stimulus is part of the good 
life for man. 

Item 23 will be objectionable 
to many pacific idealists. They 
may be right. I would not deny 
the possibility of keeping the hu- 
man tendency to rage and attack 
bottled up from birth to death in 
most men, and treated as an in- 
sane eccentricity when it did break 
forth. But on the whole, it is 
probably better to let men _ hate 
man-eating tigers, poisonoussnakes, 
loathsome diseases, and their hu- 
man counterparts. 

Item 26 is deliberately limited 
to the positive side of good will 
because I am doubtful of the value 
of being miserable at the misery 
of others. 

Objections are sure to be made 
to the items listed. Certain items 
may seem unworthy to intellec- 
tualists. Philanthropists should not 
thus cater to childish, not to say 
vulgar tastes, they may insist. They 
may be right to the extent that it 
is our duty to work for a world 
fit to be the abode of none save 
thoroughly rational creatures. But 
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I do not think that is our duty, 
believing first that the desires for 
innocent ceremonial, rivalry, and 
adventure are intrinsically good, 
and, second, that it is risky to 
starve them. 

And what about man’s needs 
for religion? What about liberty, 
equality, and fraternity? What 
about social justice? What about 
peace on earth and good will to- 
ward men? What about democ- 
racy? 

The worthy satisfactions of re- 
ligion have not been rejected but 
included separately, because the 
term religion seemed too vague 
and multimeaning. Items 6, 7, 10, 
and 13 to 19 are supposed to spec- 
ify the satisfactions to which 
religion (minus superstition and 
efforts to purchase supernatural 
favors) ministers. 

Volumes have been written 
about liberty, and the desirability 
of its various forms and degrees, 
attainable and unattainable. For 
our purpose, it seems that liberty 
is valuable to men so far as it 
means relief from needless pres- 
sure to do or suffer the disliked, 
and freedom to do what one likes. 
I should then answer that our list 
includes the best fruits of liberty 
and that such liberty as is helpful 
to secure these fruits is all we 
should require. Some coercion 
there must be. Until the breed of 
man is very radically changed it 
will be for the common good that 
some individuals should coerce 
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others. Liberty is not a panacea 
and should not be a fetish. 

As with liberty, so with frater- 
nity; I advise our trustee to seek 
the desirable consequences rather 
than the thing itself. 

Wars between nations and with- 
in nations are the great disasters 
which man creates for himself. To 
prevent them so far as possible and 
to insure the innocent from suf- 
fering their consequences is one 
chief duty under Item 6. War is 
hell, and our trustee should get it 
outlawed as fast and as far as he 
can. If the statement of Item 6 
does not clearly imply this, it 
should be changed to do so. 

Equality is a false and useless 
god for philanthropy. Benevo- 
lence and mercy are better. Jus- 
tice is much better. There is an 
enormous amount of variation in 
the natures of the fertilized ova 
which are the original nature of 
men. Some of these superiorities 
and inferiorities can be mitigated 
only slightly by any means within 
human control. The strong could 
be made weak by starvation, but 
many of the weak could never be 
made much stronger. The beauti- 
ful could be mutilated, but many 
of the ugly and deformed could be 
improved little or not at all. 
Equality, item by item, is a 
fantastic goal. We cannot equal- 
ize men in ability, achievement, 
or esteem. It is easier to equalize 
in happiness. We can give the 
imbecile food and toys and the 
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gifted child food and higher edu- 
cation. 

An omniscient trustee would 
doubtless radically change the 
present distribution of the world’s 
wealth. But only a maniac or an 
ignoramus would divide it equal- 
ly. The test for any scheme of 
wealth distribution is its conse- 
quences to the satisfaction of all 
good wants of all good men, not 
its consequences to the pleasures 
and pains of rivalry and petty 
pride. The discomforts of dogs in 
the manger who cannot enjoy 
pork and beans because others have 
truffles, or an ordinary radio be- 


cause somebody else has one 
trimmed in gold, should be given 
little weight. 

It seems best to provide the 
good fruits of equality and guard 
against its mischief, spending no 
energy in equalizing for equality’s 
sake. In particular, knowledge 
and power should be given in 
much larger measure to the able 
and good than to the dull and 
vicious. The power to purchase 
the services and products of others 
and the power to produce the next 
generation rank, in this connec- 
tion, with physical and _ political 
power. 


Edward L. Thorndike is Professor of Education 
at Teachers College, Columbia University. Re- 
ported from the Educational Record, XVIII 
(April, 1936), 153-68. 
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nA OLLOWING is a list of the 
desirable virtues of a good teacher 
in the opinion of a group of stu- 
dents in the Brookside School, 
Montclair, New Jersey, reported 
in Progressive Education, April, 
1936: 

1. Gives only helpful criticisms 
and encourages better work. 

2. Joins with class activities. 

3. Understands the pupil’s side. 

4. Does not expect the same of 
everybody. 

5. Is not too easy, but keeps you 
encouraged, 

6. Is patient. 


7. Distributes homework even- 

ly. 
8. Has a real interest in the sub- 
ject he teaches, but also knows 
about things generally as well as 
his own subject. 

9. Doesn’t fuss! 

10. Can make pupils see what 
he is talking about so they can un- 
derstand and learn his subject with 
interest. 

11. Is on time for classes. 

12. Can recognize a joke and 
take one. 

13. Helps when you don’t un- 
derstand work. 
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TRAINING FOR INSTRUCTIONAL LEADERSHIP 


Ernest O. MELBy 
In Educational Method 


who suggests a 
program for educational leader- 
ship is immediately confronted 
with embarrassing difficulties. If 
he asks himself what leaders should 
do, and tries to find an answer in 
the activities of our present leader- 
ship, he will be led into a trap. 
The fact is that our present lead- 
ership concepts are far from de- 
sirable; they rest on unsound 
premises. Present practice assumes 
that the really important decisions 
regarding the education of a child 
are to be made by principals and 
supervisors rather than by the 
teacher who works in intimate as- 
sociation with the child. We thus 
have a sort of educational dicta- 
torship patterned after industry 
and military affairs. In this dic- 
tatorship the pupil does the bidding 
of the teacher, the teacher that of 
the supervisor or principal, and 
the principal that of the superin- 
tendent. Thus the term “teacher” 
means a person who must be told 
what to do. She is a sort of edu- 
cational buck private who has or 
should have no mind of her own. 
She is merely to follow orders. 
No worse system could probably 
have been devised for educational 
leadership in a democracy. It is 
in open conflict with democracy 
itself, since it seeks to prepare 
children for life in a democracy 
by forcing them to live under a 
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dictatorship. It is in direct con- 
flict with the scientific method, 
which abhors dictation. It violates 
all our knowledge of the child and 
his growth. 

To save time, let us build our 
organization for leadership con- 
cretely. Let us assume that we 
have a group of 25 or 30 chil- 
dren. We want an adult leader 
for this group. What sort of a 
person shall we look for? First, 
we want a rich, sympathetic, and 
understanding personality. What 
shall be her education? We would 
want to assure ourselves that she 
understands the educative process; 
that she has made a critical study 
of educational institutions and 
their functions; that she under- 
stands children and techniques for 
child study; that she has adequate 
social understanding. 

Let us avoid the term. teacher. 
Its connotations are bad. Perhaps 
we can call the person we have 
described a group leader. This 
group leader will be competent to 
study the child and help him 
make the really important deci- 
sions in his educational life. 

Will this leader of children 
need any help? Yes, decidedly. 
She is engaged in the most diffi- 
cult of human enterprises. She 


will want counsel, the benefit of 
group thinking, and stimulating 
association with her fellow work- 
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ers. But they will not give orders. 
The group leader will apply their 
contributions as she sees fit. 

Let us then get the educational 
scene before us. The school is for 
the children. The function of an 
adult leader of a group of chil- 
dren is to create a stimulating 
setting for child development. The 
function of the leader of group 
leaders is to create a stimulating 
setting for the growth of group 
leaders. 

Without question this concept 
of educational leadership will be 
subjected to attack. Who will 
protect the child from bungling 
on the part of group leaders? The 
answer is competence on the part 
of the group leader and group 
thinking by many competent per- 
sons. ‘The child has no other pro- 
tection. Our present supervisory 
efforts are a sham when it comes 
to protecting the child. They are 
only make-believe devices. 

But, you say, what will happen 
to the principals, the supervisors, 
the superintendents? Well, to be- 
gin with, the schools do not exist 
for them anyway. In the second 
place, in their traditional rdles 
they are a brake upon educational 
progress. In the third place, under 
our emerging concept of leader- 
ship, their réle would be so much 
more challenging and significant 
that they will, if they have any 
qualifications for leadership, do all 
they can to hasten its coming. 

What, then, shall be the educa- 


tion of such leaders? The first 
observation is that no distinction 
need be made between group 
leaders and leaders of group lead- 
ers—between teachers and super- 
visors, in our present terminology. 
What constitutes good training 
for one will be good for the other. 
The most important thing is that 
it shall be essentially a process of 
growth. The entire process of ed- 
ucation will be self-evaluation with 
reference to the demands of the 
educational profession. The pros- 
pective leader constantly studies 
himself, his profession, and society, 
checking the study of one of these 
phases against the others. 

The core of the leadership cur- 
riculum would be a sort of sem- 
inar course, taking from one-third 
to one-half the student’s time, in 
which the student would study 
himself and his equipment, socie- 
ty, and the educational profession. 
It would from time to time reveal 
his need for other courses. It 
would help him to determine his 
own fitness for the educational 
profession, and in some measure 
his fitness for a particular field in 
this profession. 

What learning activities would 
take the student’s time? We 
would reduce the amount of class 
attendance and cloistered indoor 
work. We would increase the 
amount of independent study, 
free reading, and visiting slums, 
schools, museums, hospitals, jails, 
courts, and the like. We would 
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have the student touch life in as 
many spots as possible. His edu- 
cation would include an internship 
of actual leadership, not practice 
leadership. 

How many years of preparation 
would be required? Here we are 
embarrassed. Were we to say what 
we think you would laugh us out 
of court. I personally think three 
years beyond college would be the 
shortest period in which such a 
group leader could acquire the 
preparation he or she needs. If 
you say this is a visionary dream 
you refuse to face the fact that ed- 
ucation is the most difficult and 
complex of all professions. No 
training institution should certify 
an educational leader until he has 
demonstrated qualities of leader- 
ship in actual practice of his pro- 
fession. If that takes five years 
after high school, well and good; 
if it takes seven years, we must 
face it. 

But, you say, what courses would 
be required? How many hours of 
this, and how many of that? This 
we should prefer not to discuss, 
since we firmly believe that such 
formalism is responsible for our 
failure really to educate students. 
Perhaps we should provide one 
professional course running through 
the student’s entire program. We 
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have already mentioned it. But 
what about the teacher of Eng- 
lish, mathematics, etc.? As a point 
of departure we would let the 
student have a third of his time 
for field specialization, a third for 
professional development, and a 
third for social and personal cul- 
ture. We would do everything 
possible to subordinate the stu- 
dent’s subject-matter  specializa- 
tion to his interest in children and 
their education. Techniquesshould 
be presented only after a thorough 
grounding in educational philoso- 
phy. Our leaders must be educa- 
tors first, and technicians second. 
How would we evaluate the 
results of such a program? The 
most significant evaluation is that 
made by the student himself with 
the aid of the faculty members 
with whom he is associated. We 
can talk with him, work with 
him, live with him, find out what 
he reads, what he likes, what he 
does with his leisure, and many 
other characteristics. We can ex- 
amine him with reference to his 
professional knowledge, and ask 
him to demonstrate his profession- 
al skill. We should get as far 
away as possible from hours and 
credits and certificate educators in 
terms of known qualities and 
demonstrated proficiency. 


Ernest O. Melby is Dean of the School of Edu- 
cation, Northwestern University. Reported from 
Educational Method, XV (A pril, 1936), 339-43. 
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I PLEDGE A LEGION 


A. C. Moser and Brrr B. Davip 
In the Journal of Educational Sociology 


Ws took the attitude, at a 


group meeting of school officials 
and teachers, that the pledge of 
allegiance to the flag was a mean- 
ingless formality for most pupils. 
To determine the degree of truth 
in our contention, we requested 
the superintendents, principals, and 
teachers in a number of small 
school districts to have all pupils 
from the fourth to the twelfth 
grades inclusive write the pledge 
of allegiance to the flag. All pupils 
were requested to be careful with 
punctuation and spelling. Eight 
thousand pupils wrote the pledge 
and not one paper was perfect. 

Following are verbatim copies 
of a few of the papers by the 
pupils: 

“T pledge a legion to the flag 
and to the republic for which it 
stands one nation in the individ- 
ual with liberty and justice for 
all.” 

“T pledge the legions to the 
flag, of the United States and to 
the legions for which it stands, 
one nation individual with liberty 
and justice for all.” 

“T plague the legion to the flag 
of the United States of America 
and to the republic for Richlan 


A. C. Moser is Principal of the High School, 
Coaldale, Pennsylvania, Bert B. David is Super- 
intendent of Schools, Lehighton, Pennsylvania. 
Reported from the Journal of Educational Soci- 
ology, IX (March, 1936), 436-40. 


stand’s one nation in indivisible 
with librty and jesta straw.” 

Authorities disagree on the punc- 
tuation in the pledge of allegiance, 
so we accepted the recommenda- 
tion of the American Legion com- 
mittee on flag etiquette as follows: 

“T pledge allegiance to the Flag 
of the United States of America 
and to the Republic for which it 
stands, one Nation, indivisible, 
with liberty and justice for all.” 

A copy was sent to each teacher 
with a request that it be taught to 
their pupils. One week later the 
same pupils were asked to write 
the pledge again. Forty-five per- 
cent of the papers were correct 
and mistakes decreased by 95 per- 
cent, with most of the remaining 
errors in punctuation. 

Pupils in the first grade are 
taught the pledge by repetition. 
As they are promoted, the repe- 
tition continues and we take it 
for granted that they know and 
understand the pledge. 

During the process of our in- 
vestigation, various teacher groups 
were requested to write the pledge. 
We found that there was some 
disagreement and that some knew 
very little about it. 
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have the student touch life in as 
many spots as possible. His edu- 
cation would include an internship 
of actual leadership, not practice 
leadership. 

How many years of preparation 
would be required? Here we are 
embarrassed. Were we to say what 
we think you would laugh us out 
of court. I personally think three 
years beyond college would be the 
shortest period in which such a 
group leader could acquire the 
preparation he or she needs. If 
you say this is a visionary dream 
you refuse to face the fact that ed- 
ucation is the most difficult and 
complex of all professions. No 
training institution should certify 
an educational leader until he has 
demonstrated qualities of leader- 
ship in actual practice of his pro- 
fession. If that takes five years 
after high school, well and good; 
if it takes seven years, we must 
face it. 

But, you say, what courses would 
be required? How many hours of 
this, and how many of that? This 
we should prefer not to discuss, 
since we firmly believe that such 
formalism is responsible for our 
failure really to educate students. 
Perhaps we should provide one 
professional course running through 
the student’s entire program. We 
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have already mentioned it. But 
what about the teacher of Eng- 
lish, mathematics, etc.? Asa point 
of departure we would let the 
student have a third of his time 
for field specialization, a third for 
professional development, and a 
third for social and personal cul- 
ture. We would do everything 
possible to subordinate the stu- 
dent’s subject-matter  specializa- 
tion to his interest in children and 
their education. Techniques should 
be presented only after a thorough 
grounding in educational philoso- 
phy. Our leaders must be educa- 
tors first, and technicians second. 
How would we evaluate the 
results of such a program? The 
most significant evaluation is that 
made by the student himself with 
the aid of the faculty members 
with whom he is associated. We 
can talk with him, work with 
him, live with him, find out what 
he reads, what he likes, what he 
does with his leisure, and many 
other characteristics. We can ex- 
amine him with reference to his 
professional knowledge, and ask 
him to demonstrate his profession- 
al skill. We should get as far 
away as possible from hours and 
credits and certificate educators in 
terms of known qualities and 
demonstrated proficiency. 


Ernest O. Melby is Dean of the School of Edu- 
cation, Northwestern University. Reported from 
Educational Method, XV (April, 1936), 3397-43. 
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I PLEDGE A LEGION 


A. C. Moser and Bert B. Davin 
In the Journal of Educational Sociology 


VW E took the attitude, at a 


group meeting of school officials 
and teachers, that the pledge of 
allegiance to the flag was a mean- 
ingless formality for most pupils. 
To determine the degree of truth 
in our contention, we requested 
the superintendents, principals, and 
teachers in a number of small 
school districts to have all pupils 
from the fourth to the twelfth 
grades inclusive write the pledge 
of allegiance to the flag. All pupils 
were requested to be careful with 
punctuation and spelling. Eight 
thousand pupils wrote the pledge 
and mot one paper was perfect. 

Following are verbatim copies 
of a few of the papers by the 
pupils: 

“T pledge a legion to the flag 
and to the republic for which it 
stands one nation in the individ- 
ual with liberty and justice for 
all.” 

“T pledge the legions to the 
flag, of the United States and to 
the legions for which it stands, 
one nation individual with liberty 
and justice for all.” 

“T plague the legion to the flag 
of the United States of America 
and to the republic for Richlan 


A. C. Moser is Principal of the High School, 
Coaldale, Pennsylvania, Bert B. David is Super- 
intendent of Schools, Lehighton, Pennsylvania. 
Reported from the Journal of Educational Soci- 
ology, 1X (March, 1936), 436-40. 


stand’s one nation in indivisible 
with librty and jesta straw.” 

Authorities disagree on the punc- 
tuation in the pledge of allegiance, 
so we accepted the recommenda- 
tion of the American Legion com- 
mittee on flag etiquette as follows: 

“T pledge allegiance to the Flag 
of the United States of America 
and to the Republic for which it 
stands, one Nation, indivisible, 
with liberty and justice for all.” 

A copy was sent to each teacher 
with a request that it be taught to 
their pupils. One week later the 
same pupils were asked to write 
the pledge again. Forty-five per- 
cent of the papers were correct 
and mistakes decreased by 95 per- 
cent, with most of the remaining 
errors in punctuation. 

Pupils in the first grade are 
taught the pledge by repetition. 
As they are promoted, the repe- 
tition continues and we take it 
for granted that they know and 
understand the pledge. 

During the process of our in- 
vestigation, various teacher groups 
were requested to write the pledge. 
We found that there was some 
disagreement and that some knew 
very little about it. 
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THE PROMISE AND PERFORMANCE OF PWA 


HeErBeErT A, FaLk 
In the School Executive 


sae original offer of the fed- 
eral government to assist in financ- 
ing school construction did not 
meet with an enthusiastic response. 
Many communities were not in 
a position to finance a building 
program even with a 30 percent 
grant as an inducement. The an- 
nouncement last summer of a 
seemingly more liberal policy of 
federal aid created a much greater 
interest than the first plan, since 
only 55 percent of the total cost 
of a project had to be financed 
through local bond issues. 

The PWA, so far as schools 
are concerned, gave promise of 
meritorious performance, but the 
performance has not lived up to 
the happy expectations. From the 
very beginning the administration 
of the PWA, restricted by the 
regulations imposed by the Works 
Progress Administration, has made 
impossible in most instances the 
application of the most funda- 
mental principles of school plant 
planning. 

One of those fundamental prin- 
ciples is that a school building 
program cannot be intelligently 
conceived apart from the educa- 
tional program. No sound educa- 
tional program can be formulated 
without a thorough educational 
survey. The PWA demands what 
amounts to instantaneous decision 
on the part of school officials in 


matters for which such hurried 
decisions must spell disaster. 
Such financial benefits as may 
accrue to communities which un- 
dertake school building projects 
under PWA sponsorship are fre- 
quently counterbalanced by waste 
due to the various restrictions and 
regulations imposed. There are 
innumerable instances where the 
time element, endless and need- 
less red tape of administration, 
complicated and burdensome ad- 
ministrative methods, picayune re- 
strictions and regulations, have 
caused delay and confusion out of 
all proportion to their importance. 
To such examples must be added 
others resulting from the unrea- 
sonable and impracticable speed 
demanded in the execution of the 
projects, with all the usual faults 
of too hurried construction. 
School construction is a highly 
specialized activity. A leading au- 
thority on school plant planning 
informed me that knowledge of 
fundamental principles of school 
plant planning and construction 
was not in evidence in Washing- 
ton. He added that Washington 
authorities were not even aware 
that research materials and text- 
books on the subject existed. I 
understand that such material has 
recently been ordered for use in 
the administrative offices in Wash- 
ington. One can only speculate 
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on the time that must elapse be- 
fore this information is dissemin- 
ated among the large number of 
field workers. 

Curious to know on what basis 
applications were approved, I made 
inquiry at PWA headquarters, but 
could obtain no satisfactory an- 
swer. State authorities answered 
the same question by, “We don’t 
know. We do know that one of 
the richest communities in the 
state received a maximum grant 
without difficulty, and much to 
their own surprise.” I have heard 
implications of political maneuver- 
ing in the allocation of federal 
aid. I neither sought nor found 
any evidence of this in my inves- 
tigations. All the evidence at my 
command merely points to a hap- 
hazard system of allocation which 
either unwittingly or deliberately 
ignores a golden opportunity to 
further the equalization of educa- 
tional opportunity in the United 
States. This error of omission on 
the part of the PWA is inexcus- 
able. Neither the magnitude of 
the undertaking nor lack of time 
have precluded an equitable dis- 
tribution of funds. Such informa- 
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Herbert A. Falk is Superintendent of Schools, 
Sayville, Long Island. Reported from the School 
Executive, LV (May, 1936), 325-27. 


tion as would be needed for this 
purpose was available, and could 
have been readily put to use had 
the PWA and the WPA seen fit 
to do so. 

Summarizing briefly the most 
flagrant derelictions of PWA par- 
ticipation in school plant planning, 
we find: 

The PWA has failed to recog- 
nize the fundamental principles of 
school plant planning through re- 
strictions and regulations which 
prevent the application of these 
principles. 

There is indisputable evidence 
that the PWA is woefully defi- 
cient in its knowledge of what 
constitutes intelligent school plant 
planning. 

Such financial benefits as might 
be expected to accrue to commun- 
ities which undertake school build- 
ing projects are seriously curtailed 
and jeopardized by unreasonable 
restrictions and regulations, in- 
competent supervision, and admin- 
istrative defects in general. 

The PWA has ignored the 
principle of equalization of edu- 
cational opportunity in making its 
allocations. 
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pan title you will have rec- 
ognized as borrowed from the 
address delivered by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson before the Harvard 
Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa nearly 
a hundred years ago. It was nat- 
ural and perhaps inevitable that at 
that date Emerson should speak of 
the dependence of American upon 
European culture. This dependence 
he admits, but his prevailing tone 
is one of hopefulness that the co- 
lonial period is nearly over. 

The day he foresaw has arrived 
and American scholarship now 
stands on its own feet. Not only 
that, but in many branches, espe- 
cially in the field of science and 
invention, it has taken the lead. 
The question now is no longer of 
discipleship, but whether the qual- 
ity of our leadership is to be pro- 
portionate to our advantages. For 
these advantages are greater by far 
than Emerson could have foreseen 
and have been increased by some 
tragic factors. 

During the years 1914-18 the 
leading countries of Europe sent 
into battle millions of men. The 
most dangerous post, as battles 
were fought in the first year of the 
War, was that of company com- 
manders, and the captains and 
lieutenants who led the companies 
were drawn to a large extent from 
the ablest class of educated young 
men. The typical reserve officers 
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THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR TODAY 


NEILson 
In the American Scholar 


were docents or lecturers or re- 
search assistants in the universities 
and they were shot down by thou- 
sands at the head of their columns, 
Today the ranks of scholars and 
scientists between 40 and 50 years 
of age, the ranks in which these 
men should have stood today, in 
all the leading European countries 
are thinned and their average abil- 
ity pitiably lowered because of the 
lives that were thrown away. Our 
country suffered no comparable 
loss. 

Again in Italy, Germany, and 
Russia forms of government have 
established themselves that require 
for their maintenance an attitude 
towards freedom of thought and 
speech which is devastating in its 
effect on intellectual progress. 
They are committing national in- 
tellectual suicide. 

And when we add to these fav- 
orable handicaps so fatally awarded 
us the advantages of the vast num- 
bers of potential native scholars in 
our universities, numbers beyond 
what any nation has ever known, 
and the wealth of our libraries, 
laboratories, and institutes for re- 
search, we find ourselves faced by 
a challenge so stupendous it is in- 
conceivable that a worthy effort 
will not be made to meet it. 

The greater part of Emerson’s 
speech is devoted to the influences 
which in his view were calculated 
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to enable the American scholar to 
meet such a challenge. But first he 
restates one of his fundamental 
ideas: the idea of man opposed to 
the specialist. He realizes the ne- 
cessity and the economy of the di- 
vision of labor; but he feels pro- 
foundly the risk of men’s becoming 
mere functionaries. 

Next to the influence of nature, 
the address discusses the influence 
of the past on the scholar, and of 
the past mainly as contained in 
books. ““The theory of books,” ac- 
cording to him, “is noble. The 
scholar of the first age received in- 
to him the world around; brooded 
thereon; gave it the new arrange- 
meht of his own mind, and uttered 
it again. It came into him, life; it 
went out from him, truth. It came 
to him, short-lived actions; it went 
out from him, immortal thoughts. 
It came to him, business; it went 
from him, poetry. It was dead 
fact; now, it is quick thought. It 
can stand, and it can go. It now 
endures, it now flies, it now in- 
spires. Precisely in proportion to 
the depth of mind from which it 
issued, so high does it soar, so long 
does it sing.” 

But he finds it necessary to give 
warning against the danger of be- 
ing bullied by books. Believing 
that the one thing in the world of 
value is the active soul he tells us 
to beware of the tyranny of the 
classics, to beware lest instead of 
inspiring they suppress, restrict, 
dominate each man’s thinking. 


The third influence upon the 
scholar is that of action. Emerson 
combats the idea of the scholar as 
a cloistered recluse and insists that 
action, mingling with contempo- 
rary life, is essential to the scholar 
because without it he is not yet 
man. The life of the scholar he 
conceives of as an alternation be- 
tween thought and action, an il- 
lustration of that rhythmic polarity 
which pervades all nature, physical 
and spiritual. Of the two, action, 
living, is more important than 
thinking, even for the scholar, be- 
cause “character is higher than in- 
tellect.” 

If we now attempt to sum up 
the functions of the American 
scholar today, we shall find with 
some inevitable changes of empha- 
sis and idiom that the modern view 
will be in substantial agreement 
with that of one hundred years ago. 

There are three main aspects 
under which I should like to dis- 
cuss the work of the modern schol- 
ar—research, synthesis, and popu- 
larization. 

In the first of these, modern 
science and scholarship are operat- 
ing as never before. There is room 
for a great variety of talent. A 
division of labor more minute than 
Emerson had any idea of is called 
for; but the qualities of character 
on which he insisted are as imper- 
ative as ever: patience, persistence, 
courage, carelessness of reward, 
utter devotion to truth. 

I suppose that in the history of 
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every branch of learning there 
have been periods when the desire 
to generalize has outstripped the 
collecting of facts and has brought 
discredit on scholarship in general. 
Today, in theory, there is general 
acknowledgment of the importance 
of imagination in science and gen- 
eral acceptance of the method of 
the trial hypotheses. Nevertheless, 
many branches of American schol- 
arship suffer from timidity. We 
learned, almost too well, the im- 
portance of training our young 
scholars in methods of fact finding, 
of warning them against jumping 
to conclusions and sometimes neg- 
lected to teach them that truth lies 
not in facts but in the relations be- 
tween facts. The ranks of scholar- 
ship are still crowded with fearful 
souls who are mining facts in dark 
galleries, and lack courage and 
imagination to seek their signifi- 
cance. 

I come now to the question of 
popularization. It is natural and 
proper that the scholar should seek 
his first audience among his fel- 
lows and that he should submit his 
results to a jury of his peers and 
find his main satisfaction in their 
approval. But the tendency to the 
esoteric is both unfair and danger- 


William Allan Neilson is President of Smith 
College. This is the first in a series of addresses to 

be delivered annually, under the auspices of Phi 
Beta Kappa at the winter meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science. 
Reported from the American Scholar, V (Spring, 7 
‘ 1936), 149-63. 
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ous. It is unfair to the society that 
makes our investigations possible: 
it ought to be protected against a 
merely journalistic presentation of 
what is discovered. Many scholars 
speak severely of the vulgarization 
of the results of scientific progress 
by newspapers and magazines, and 
they are often unjust. A newspaper 
nearly always prefers to quote a 
first-hand authority; a magazine 
is only too glad to let the discoverer 
speak for himself. ‘The main rea- 
son why inaccurate reports reach 
the general public is the unwilling- 
ness or inability of the research 
scholar to provide an account for 
the general reader himself. 

The possibility of the combina- 
tion of investigator, generalizer, 
and popularizer is proved by a 
large number of its achievements 
among our own contemporaries. 

The qualities and conditions 
necessary for the production of that 
type of balanced personality which 
wise leadership demands are still 
those which Emerson demanded— 
single-minded devotion to truth, 
courage, freedom, and self-reli- 
ance. “We will walk on our own 
feet; we will work with our own 
hands; we will speak our own 
minds.” 
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RAISING THE LEVEL OF THE EDUCATION OF 
TEACHERS 


Cuarwes H. Jupp 
In the School Review 


Tie report of the National 
Survey of the Education of Teach- 
ers emphasizes the necessity of 
increasing the amount of educa- 
tion of the teachers of the United 
States and also urges that this ed- 
ucation become more highly pro- 
fessional in character. To what 
is presented in the six significant 
volumes prepared by Professor E. 
§. Evenden and his staff, I shall 
attempt to add two lines of 
thought to which I believe edu- 
cators should give careful consid- 
eration. 

Education as now administered 
in teacher - training institutions 
does not stimulate those who at- 
tend these institutions to indepen- 
dent intellectual activity of a 
vigorous type in their professional 
careers. 

It is fairly easy under classroom 
conditions to escape the necessity 
of exercising one’s mind in any 
way except to reproduce mate- 
rials long ago stored in memory. 
The curriculum is prescribed by 
the superintendent; the textbook, 
which is in the hands of pupils 
and teacher, defines the order of 
topics to be studied and presents 
enough illustrative examples to 
enable the class to carry the dis- 
cussion forward. If, added to 
these circumstances, there is an 
attitude of complacence derived 


from earlier training, which was 
itself dictated in form and con- 
tent from some remote source, it 
will be readily seen that stimula- 
tion to independent thinking is al- 
most totally lacking. 

This general difficulty with 
American education can be cor- 
rected only by the adoption of new 
methods of instruction in the whole 
educational system. Checking up 
on class attendance, rigid assign- 
ments, repetitious recitations are 
stultifying rather than educative. 
Pupils in the lower schools and- 
students in college must be put on 
their own responsibility to a much 
greater degree than they now are. 

It is the duty of a teacher- 
training institution even more 
than of a liberal arts college to 
avoid inadequate methods of in- 
struction. I do not agree that 
teachers of education courses should 
be required to be geniuses while 
teachers of Latin and chemistry 
may with impunity commit all the 
blunders known to our profession, 
but I am sure that a teacher of 
teachers should be an example to 
the profession. Therefore, it is 
the obligation of teachers’ colleges 
and departments of education to 
take the lead in devising and ex- 
hibiting good methods of instruc-’ 
tion. 


Teachers ought to be so edu- 
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cated that they will keep intellect- 
ually alive. I look forward to the 
time when teachers will know 
that graduation merely marks the 
beginning of independent study 
and when every teacher will feel 
under obligation to discover new 
and interesting material not re- 
corded in any textbook appropriate 
to every class which he teaches. 
The great difficulty with schools 
today is that teachers are distrib- 
utors of conventionalized knowl- 
edge, not independent stimulators 
of young minds, 

My second line of thought is that 
institutions for the education of 
teachers tend to require too many 
so-called “professional courses.” 
State plans of certification are 
equally guilty in setting up pro- 
fessional requirements which are 
extravagant and indefensible. 

If I mistake not, Professor 
Evenden and many of my col- 
leagues in teacher-training insti- 
tutions will be opposed to my 
views. So far as my experience 
goes, there is no possibility of ad- 
ministering with profit 20 or more 
semester hours of professional 
courses, or even 18 semester hours, 
or 16. I should be satisfied with 
12. For the training of teachers, 
I believe that institutions should 
depend more than they now do on 
the departments which are usually 
classified as nonprofessional. The 
whole body of knowledge with 
which academic departments deal 
is germane to teaching. 
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From the earliest beginnings of 
teacher education in the United 
States, there has been a sharp line 
drawn between liberal education 
and professional education of 
teachers. When the first public 
normal schools were established 
(1839), this separation was crys- 
tallized into a fixed pattern, which 
persists to the present. It is not 
regarded by departments of math- 
ematics or physics or history as 
their function to prepare teachers 
for their duties. Teaching is 
thought of by academic people 
either as a transient occupation or 
as a profession for which one is 
endowed by nature, into which 
one enters because of personal 
tastes, and is able to succeed with- 
out any special preparation. 

Faculty members of departments 
of education deplore the attitude 
of members of academic depart- 
ments and have consciously tried 
in the interests of improved edu- 
cation to meet the situation by 
redoubling their efforts to supply 
teachers-in-preparation with the 
courses which they need. Indeed, 
it may be said that those who pro- 
moted the professional training of 
teachers have devoted themselves 
so energetically to their tasks that 
they have consumed far too much 
of the time and energy of prospec- 
tive teachers in pursuing so-called 
“professionalized courses” in sub- 
ject-matter lines. 

The proposal which I have to 
offer in the interests of a higher 
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level of education of teachers cuts 
across all these traditions and es- 
tablished practices. The time has 
come when all departments must 
be drawn into sympathetic cooper- 
ation in the education of teachers. 

At the University of Chicago, 
the chairman of the committee on 
the preparation of teachers has no 
connection with the Department 
of Education and the committee’s 
membership is made up of repre- 
sentatives of all the departments 
in the university which are in any 
way related to teaching. 

The academic world is moving 
rapidly in the direction of a keen 
general interest in the better so- 
lution of teaching problems. Some 
years ago a committee of the 
American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors published a report 
on teaching. 

If it is true that the education 
courses in universities and liberal 
arts colleges should be. condensed 
so as to cover the ground in a 


limited number of hours, the same 
possibilities of economical and more 
effective organization of education 
courses exist in teachers’ colleges. 
The extended curriculum of teach- 
ers’ colleges ought to open the 
opportunity to prospective teachers 
of broadening their intellectual 
horizons. Students in teachers” 
colleges should take courses in sci- 
ence and literature not merely 
with a view to retailing later what 
they have learned, but for the 
purpose of acquiring the attitude 
toward all subjects which comes 
from a comprehensive education. 
The idea that an elementary school 
teacher can be prepared for her 
work merely by reviewing spell- 
ing, arithmetic, and geography is 
fortunately outmoded. The ele- 
mentary school teacher has just as 
much need of the modern point 
of view which is supplied by sci- 
ence and of a sound critical un- 
derstanding of literature as has the 
high school teacher. 


Charles H. Judd is Head of the Department of 
Education, University of Chicago. Reported from 
the School Review, XLIV (April, 1936), 257-67. 


JHE readers of Parents’ Magazine were recently asked 
whether they believed in homework and a majority of those 
responding disapproved of home study for school children. 
Parents, teachers, superintendents, and children were repre- 
sented in the list of those responding. 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGE AND PUPIL NEED 


A, SMITH 


In the California Journal of Secondary Education 


rn appear to be at least 
three significant contributions 
which foreign language masteries 
may, or might, make to the edu- 
cation of varying proportions of 
American youth: for a limited 
proportion, they may be expected 
to supply essential practical tools; 
for a much larger proportion, they 
might well supply desirable cul- 
tural tools; and, for all who have 
any serious concern with them, 
they should result in increased ap- 
preciation of, and command over, 
the vernacular. 

The proportion of American 
youth who may later have occa- 
sion to use foreign languages as 
practical tools is small but sub- 
stantial. However, the modern 
foreign languages offer potentially 
much greater promise as cultural 
tools. 

Very little is known regarding 
the influence of foreign language 
mastery upon the vernacular. Cer- 
tain considerations appear, how- 
ever, rather obvious. In the first 
place, things usually assume added 
meaning through comparison and 
contrast. To the extent that this 
is the case, the mastery of a for- 
eign language should bring the 
vernacular into bolder relief in 
the individual’s consciousness, and 
thereby make, to say the least, for 
greater appreciation of language 
as a vehicle of thought and ex- 
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pression. In the second place, it 
must be borne in mind that the 
foreign languages studied here bear 
varying degrees of analogy to 
English. The vocabularies, espe- 
cially, represent much that is close- 
ly comparable or identical. 

Latin formerly was taught by 
the grammar-translation method 
as a dead language, with results 
that were extremely questionable 
for the vast majority of pupils. 
In 1921 the American Classical 
League and the General Educa- 
tion Board undertook what is now 
generally known as the Classical 
Investigation. They recommend- 
ed, among other things: (1) a 
more natural approach to the lan- 
guage through the progressive de- 
velopment of the power to read 
and understand Latin; (2) con- 
stant application to, and correla- 
tion with, English; and, (3) 
increased emphasis upon the de- 
velopment of historical and cul- 
tural backgrounds. 

The new set-up called for sig- 
nificant readjustments within the 
program of the first two years. 
Among other things, it necessitat- 
ed the postponement of the reading 
of Caesar to the fourth semester; 
the preparation of a large amount 
of easy Latin reading material; a 
reasonably scientific selection and 
distribution of vocabulary and syn- 
tax; a shift in varying degrees 
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from formal to functional gram- 
mar; painstaking preparation of 
plans for application to, and cor- 
relation with, English; and the 
marshalling of historical and cul- 
tural materials. 

The results have been striking. 
The one-time dreary humdrum 
Latin classroom has made way for 
a laboratory where pupils are alert, 
active, and content. They are 
learning to read Latin; they are 
improving their English; and they 
are gaining new cultural insights 
and appreciations. 

By 1883 the modern foreign 
languages had assumed sufficient 
prominence to warrant the organ- 
ization of the Modern Language 
Association of America. In 1886 
the Committee of Twelve was 
appointed to study the problems of 
modern language instruction. In 
1924 the Modern Foreign Lan- 
guage Study, sponsored by the 
American Council on Education 
and the Carnegie Corporation, 
was launched by the American 
and Canadian Committees. 

Among other things, these com- 
mittees found: (1) that between 
80 and go percent of those who 
begin the study of a modern lan- 
guage do not continue beyond two 
years, and (2) that the two-year 
course, as traditionally organized 
and taught, does not result in a 


William A. Smith is Associate Professor of Edu- 

cation, University of California at Los Angeles. 

Reported from the California Journal of Second- 
ary Education, XI (April, 1936), 232-34. 


justifiable outcome or “surrender 
value.” 

Accordingly, they suggested that 
the course be thoroughly reorgan- 
ized and focused upon three at- 
tainable objectives — one specific 
and two general — namely: (1) 
the ability to read at sight, with- 
out translation, materials falling 
within the pupil’s comprehension, 
(2) improvement of English, and 
(3) cultural orientation. 

For a variety of reasons, the 
modern language profession did 
not react to these proposals as open- 
mindedly and as constructively as 
did the Latin profession to those 
of the Classical Investigation. 

It is rather safe to say that nine- 
tenths of the pupils in three-fourths 
of our secondary schools are de- 
riving extremely limited benefits 
from the two-year modern lan- 
guage courses which they are pur- 
suing, and moreover, that this 
condition may be expected to 
continue until these courses have 
undergone thoroughgoing reorien- 
tation and reorganization. 

The most encouraging indica- 
tions at present are the trends 
observable in recent textbooks. 
Actually, there is now available 
for each of the three major mod- 
ern languages one, or more, series 
of textbooks based on recommen- 
dations of the above committees. 
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primitive, sitting in his 
smoke-filled kiva and reciting sagas 
to his offspring, was instilling in 
him the courage of his ancestors. 
In ancient Greece, the training 
of youth was to mold him to the 
accepted pattern, whether the war- 
rior of Sparta or the skilled arti- 
san of Athens. The Roman lad 
was imbued with the basic virtues 
—constancy, dignity, modesty, 
and piety. 

During the long era of dom- 
inance by the church, education 
had but one main purpose, to in- 
spire youth with the fear of God. 
The New England primer and 
other texts offer abundant proof. 
Training for other-worldliness 
was conceived as character educa- 
tion. Ministers were the super- 
visors of schools and were ordered 
by law upon entering the school- 
room “to pray with the children, 
to question them on the catechism 
and the Sunday sermon and enter- 
tain them with some instruction 
in piety.” 

Then began about 1800 the long, 
bitter struggle between Christian 
sects which led to the eventual 
separation of church and state and 
the secularization of the schools. 
Today only six states still require 
the daily reading of the Bible, six 
prohibit it, and the remainder 
leave it to local option. 

Forced to modify religious in- 
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struction, the half century from 
1825-75 brought the printing of 
hundreds of stories in which the 
young hero always conquered tri- 
umphantly, while the evil-doer 
sank into disgrace and inglorious 
defeat. Even an edition of Moth- 
er Goose followed each rhyme 
with a specific moral in large type. 

Although this emphasis has nev- 
er wholly disappeared, it was so 
diminished and the schools became 
so completely secularized that at 
about the close of the last century 
one finds many criticisms of our 
“Godless schools.” 

So the pendulum began to swing 
back again. Dewey’s book, School 
and Society, 1900, urged a new 
type of school which would train 
the child to enter wholeheartedly 
into cooperative relations with his 
fellows. Other books stressing the 
need for a new emphasis upon 
character appeared with the next 
few years. The movement, gain- 
ing momentum, was perhaps first 
clearly defined in 1918 in the 
seven Cardinal Principles of Sec- 
ondary Education, of which four 
bear on character: worthy home 
membership, worthy use of leis- 
ure, citizenship, and ethical char- 
acter. 

With this return of emphasis, 
what concretely has been done? 
A survey of educational literature 
reveals an increasing emphasis on 
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the character-training values of 
indirect instruction through the 
various subjects of the curriculum, 
through the newer methods of 
instruction, and through extra- 
curricular activities. Two recent 
pamphlets, Character Education, 


published by the New York State 


Education Department, give con- 
crete illustrations of this trend. 
Yet many believe that incidental 
learning becomes accidental and 
that the only assurance of ade- 
quate emphasis is through direct 
instruction. 

Six states and many communi- 
ties have printed courses of study 
for direct instruction in character 
education. Despite variation in 
organization, there is marked sim- 
ilarity in the content of these 
courses. ‘They include copies of 
various codes of morals, selected 
quotations, and stories in which 
some dominant character trait is 
emphasized. They list specific 
topics for discussion, and many 
include a description of a hypo- 
thetical situation to incite the in- 
terest of the child and provide 
a common basis for discussion. 

Many schools have introduced 
various schemes of character build- 
ing promulgated by out-of-school 
agencies. Perhaps the most com- 


mon is the Knighthood of Youth. 


Francis J. Brown is a member of the faculty of 
New York University. Reported from School and 
Society, XLIII (May 2, 1936), 585-89. 


Each child is provided with a 
sheet on which he checks his daily 
conduct. These are totalled and 
each score contributes to another 
stone in the Castle of Knighthood. 
Other methods include the use of 
group or homeroom prizes, the 
teaching of moral traits by anal- 
ogous algebraic formulas, and pro- 
grams of student government to 
teach civic responsibility. 

The movement for character 
tests had its most popular vogue 
about ten years ago and now 
seems to be diminishing in im- 
portance. The tests are many and 
varied; interpretations of hand- 
writing, reactions to definite ac- 
tivities, and measures of actual 
conduct, such as checking the 
reliability of a pupil by asking 
that a loaned book be returned at 
a stated hour. But this movement 
is still on the horns of a dilemma: 
tests administratively feasible are 
of little or no value; tests in actual 
life-situations which have some 
validity are expensive and imprac- 
tical. 

Thus, after more than 2000 
years, there is still no agreement 
as to specific character traits to be 
desired, to methods of instruction, 
or to the kinds of measures to be 
used in determining the effective- 
ness of such instruction. 
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Jue American Youth 
Commission was created by the 
American Council on Education 
and is supported by a subvention 
from the General Education 
Board. The American Council on 
Education is a nongovernmental 
agency which was created by the 
educational institutions of this 
country to render a high type of 
educational leadership and service. 
A large number of research proj- 
ects which are of general interest 
and value to the entire system of 
education in the United States is 
now being conducted under the 
auspices of the council. 

This study of American youth 
is one of the most comprehensive 
programs the council has ever 
undertaken. It has instructed us 
to use five years of study, 
demonstration, and experiment in 
evolving a program for the care 
and education of American youth. 
Our youth problem has emerged 
so recently and the factors are so 
varied and complex that we know 
very little about it. 

However, the first major factor 
is one of sheer numbers. We have 
more youths than we know what to 
do with and we dare not plow them 
under. There are in the United 
States approximately 30 million 
persons, or one-fourth of the total 
population, between the ages of 12 
and 24. As you would naturally 
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expect, the vast majority of these 
youths are in school and over seven 
million are employed on non- 
work-relief jobs. But there are 
approximately five and a half mil- 
lion between 16 and 24 who are 
out of school and unemployed. 

Many today are inclined to 
regard the unemployed youth 
problem as more or less temporary.’ 
We shall fall into a fatal error if 
we take this view and if we fail 
to recognize some of the more 
fundamental factors. 

Consider, for example, the effect 
of our commitment with regard 
to public education upon the pres- 
ent situation. By the middle of 
the last century, most of the 
northern states had committed 
themselves to provide at public 
expense an education through the 
elementary and secondary schools 
for every boy and girl. The full 
social commitment of this program 
has not been realized, for not all 
those who are entitled to an edu- 
cation under this commitment are 
even yet enrolled in school. 

This is particularly true of the 
levels of secondary and higher 
education. For the country as a 
whole, approximately 60 percent 
of the high school population is 
enrolled in school. It is significant 
also to note that this percentage is 
still increasing. 

But society has reached either 
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the limit of its ability, or the limit 
of its willingness to support this 
ever-increasing program of edu- 
cation. Moreover, the vocations, 
industry and business, and the 
professions, are saturated with 
men to fill all the positions avail- 
able. In my opinion these social 
data raise more significant social 
issues than any other facts con- 
fronting us today. These are some 
of them we face: 

1. Are we trying to educate 
too many people and must we 
retrench on our commitment for 
public education? 

2. Since these youths cannot be 
employed in business and industry, 
what can we do with them? 

3. Is not the proper alternative 
to keep them in school longer and 
offer them a different type of 
training more nearly in line with 
their needs and interests? 

4. Since these people are not 
needed in business and industry, 
should society not enlarge its serv- 
ices to its people and employ many 
more of them in many other lines 
of social services? 

Another factor is health. Recent 
studies reveal that from 65 to 95 
percent of the school children 
examined in six selected cities 
had more or less serious physical 
defects. These defects are serious 
enough in themselves but they also 
cause serious trouble in other areas 
of life. They occasion individual 
incapacity and unhappiness, eco- 
nomic loss, and social waste; they 


contribute to failure in school, 
juvenile delinquency, and adult 
crime; and they account for prob- 
ably half of all mental illnesses 
and for a substantial amount of 
mental deficiency. 

The other side of this picture 
is the fact that a vast percentage 
of our people do not have adequate 
medical care. Despite the gener- 
osity of many medical men, the 
cost of medical care is more than 
most people can bear, with the 
result that vast numbers deny 
themselves medical services they 
sorely need. 

No discussion of this problem 
would be complete without some 
consideration of juvenile delin- 
quency and character and citizen- 
ship education. It is a fact of 
genuine concern that of the known 
arrests for the first nine months 
of 1935, 37 percent were of per- 
sons under 25 and the peak of 
arrests occurred at 19. These 
facts indicate that character educa- 
tion and training for citizenship 
rank among our major social 
problems. 

Before citizenship or character 
education can have any real value, 
government, business, and indus- 
try must improve vastly their 
ethical foundations. Youth is 
exacting in its standards but pre- 
cipitate in its abandonment of 
such standards when disillusioned. 
Failure to find high qualities in 
leaders in government and indus- 
try is the primary cause of so 
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much cynicism and radicalism 
among youth. 

The American Youth Commis- 
sion is seeking to discover the 
items for a program for the care 
and education of American youth. 
Nothing more can be done at this 
time than to present in bare out- 
line a statement of the objectives: 

1. To guarantee as far as pos- 
sible to every child at birth a sound 
mind and a healthy body; to 
eliminate physical handicaps and 
weak bodies among youth. 

2. To provide opportunities for 
employment and a standard of 
living that will assure sufficient 
family income to furnish every 
child adequate food, clothing, and 
a clean, wholesome home. 

3. To supply a program of gen- 
eral secondary education adapted 
to the needs, interests, and abilities 
of all youths up to 18 years. 

4. To plan a program of com- 
munity life that will provide a 
wholesome environment and an 
adequate program of recreation 
and social activities. 

5. To furnish opportunities for 
every youth to have some active 
part in the life and work of the 
community. 

6. To cultivate an attitude of 
sympathy and understanding 
toward delinquent youth. 


9. To cultivate a spirit of, 


international understanding and 
cooperation that will foster world 
peace. 

To the degree that these objec- 
tives are realized, our society may 
feel that it has discharged its 
obligations to its youth. 

In trying to find ways of meet- 
ing the needs of our youth, the 
American Youth Commission in- 
tends to define the youth problem 
in as great detail as possible. We 
expect to make an intensive analy- 
sis of youth’s environment and of 
the influences to which youth are 
subjected. We are commissioned 
to evaluate the goals and programs 
of the entire system of secondary 
education. The problem of 
secondary education has become, 
perhaps, the most important and 
the most difficult of all the prob- 
lems which today confront the 
educator and statesman. The 
secondary school is perhaps the 
most powerful social agency for 
the preservation of society and for 
its reconstruction. 

We shall seek to discover sig- 
nificant contributions which are 
being made to meet the needs of 
youth and shall seek to find ways 
of extending them. We shall strive 
to find means to coordinate and to 
correlate many of the haphazard 
and undirected attempts which are 
now being made. 


Homer P. Rainey is Director of the American 

Youth Commission and former President of 

Bucknell University. Reported from Occupations, 
XIV (May, 1936), 717722. 
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SOCIAL PLANNING IN A COMMUNITY 


Harry ArtHuR Wann 
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Jee transition in America from 
the simple agragian life of a few 
decades ago to the complex urban 
life of today has given rise to new 
needs and numerous problems. In 
an effort to meet these new needs, 
new institutions were founded and 
old institutions extended their 
programs. Schools offered extra- 
curricular activities. Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, Pio- 
neers, 4-H Clubs, settlement 
houses, camps, and numerous oth- 
er organizations entered the com- 
munity to meet the needs of youth 
in urban centers. The churches 
incorporated athletics, dramatics, 
and social activities in their pro- 
gram. 

But as a result of unplanned 
community growth we have the 
sorry spectacle of so-called char- 
acter-building and service organ- 
izations openly competing for the 
time of the boys and girls they 
purport to serve, competing for 
the time of voluntary trustees and 
directors, and competing for fi- 
nancial support. Under this pat- 
tern of community disorganiza- 
tion there is competition for the 
support of those who need the 
services of the institutions least, 
while often those in areas of great- 
est need are entirely neglected. 

An experiment in social plan- 
ning has been conducted by local 
community leadership in Madison, 


New Jersey, during the past eight 
years. Social planning began in 
Madison, a residential town of 
about eight thousand, in 1928, 
following a preliminary survey, 
with the organization of a Social 
Planning Council, composed of 
two representatives from each or- 
ganization in the community. The 
representatives are selected by their 
own organizations. The work of 
the council is carried on by com- 
mittees composed of representa- 
tives of the various groups con- 
cerned with the particular problem 
under consideration. Some of the 
problems attacked by these com- 
mittees, the methods employed, 
and the results obtained follow: 
1. Community Calendar Com- 
mittee.—Conflicting dates involv- 
ing two or more organizations in 
the community presented an an- 
noying and difficult problem so 
long as there was no clearing house 
for dates. Conflicts in dates often 
resulted in ill feeling between 
sponsoring organizations. A Cal- 
endar Committee was appointed, 
to which the calendar of dates of 
every member organization was 
submitted. All dates of general 
interest are registered on a com- 
munity calendar, anda column 
of “Coming Events” for several 
weeks in advance is published in 
the local newspapers. This Com- 
mittee has not only eliminated 
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major conflicts in dates, but by 
calling attention to overlapping of 
programs it has enabled organiza- 
tions to serve the community better. 
2. Public Health Council. — 
This council was organized to co- 
ordinate the health services in the 
community. It has reorganized 
the community’s nursing services, 
and its committees on safety, sight 
conservation, nutrition, tuberculo- 
sis, foot correction, dental needs, 
deafness, immunization, and con- 
tagious disease control have achieved 
results in their special areas, as 
well as creating a health conscious- 
ness in the schools and the com- 
munity. 

3. Recreation Committee. — 
This committee conducted a sur- 
vey of the recreational habits and 
preferences of children. As a re- 
sult four tennis courts are being 
built with WPA labor on ground 
owned by the Board of Education, 
financed in part by the Borough 
Council, and to be supervised 
jointly by the Recreation Com- 
mission and the Physical Educa- 
tion Department of the public 
schools. Picnic grounds and a 
camp site were constructed, and 
an extensive athletic field and 
playground are under construc- 
tion, with the same groups coop- 
erating. This committee has been 
instrumental in modifying recre- 
ational programs to prevent over- 
lapping and to meet the needs of 
neglected groups. 

4. Madison Film Committee. 
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—The Payne Fund Studies dem- 
onstrated the effect of films on 
children. This committee of 15 
community leaders studied the film 
habits of children and adults 
through questionnaires. Extensive 
studies were made of the motion 
picture industry and the legisla- 
tion regulating it. The commit- 
tee brought about the organization 
of similar committees in three 
neighboring towns served by the 
same independent motion-picture 
circuit. The four film commit- 
tees were federated in an inter- 
community film committee for the 
purpose of cooperating with the 
theater owner in procuring the 
best possible films. For the past 
three years the committee has pub- 
lished a bi-weekly Film Bulletin 
listing the programs for the next 
two-week period, and evaluating 
the films. 

5. Guidance Committee.—The 
Social Planning Council felt that, 
in addition to the guidance pro- 
gram of the local high school, the 
community resources should be 
utilized for vocational and educa- 
tional guidance. A list of compe- 
tent men and women representing 
a wide range of business and pro- 
fessional experience was prepared, 
and their cooperation obtained. 
When the high school counselors 
find a boy or girl who is interested 
in a particular vocation, an inter- 
view is arranged with an adult 
engaged in the vocation in ques- 
tion. The same procedure is fol- 
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lowed regarding colleges and pro- 
fessional schools. The plan has 
resulted in scholarships for worthy 
students, personal financial help 
from interested counselors, and in 
some cases permanent employment 
for students who impressed the 
counselor with their capability or 
promise. 

6. Committee on Out-of-School 
and Unemployed Youth. — This 
committee conducted a survey 
with the aid of the schools, and a 
census of such youth was taken. 
An employment office was set up, 
interviews were arranged with 
these young men and women, and 
each was listed for positions he or 
she seemed qualified to fill. Some 
placements have been made, and 
attention has been directed to the 
dire need for vocational training. 
A movement is under way to con- 
duct a countywide study of the 
problem, and of the feasibility of 
establishing a county vocational 
school. 

7. Case Study Conference. — 
This conference, which follows 
regular case-work procedure in 
studies of maladjusted children, 
enables all the agencies dealing 
with such children to exchange 
experiences, analyze difficulties, and 
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decide on a collective course of 
action. During the past three 
years only one child from Madi- 
son has been committed to a cor- 
rectional institution. 

8. Sociological Base Map.—In 
1934 a committee of the Council 
completed a sociological base map 
of Madison. Among other things 
the map has been used to plot 
vital statistics, ecological studies, 
membership in organizations, 
school attendance, recreational fa- 
cilities, etc. Such a map is indis- 
pensable and should be one of the 
first studies undertaken by a So- 
cial Planning Council. 

The Social Planning Council 
of Madison represents a pioneer- 
ing experiment in social control. 
It is an effort consciously to direct 
the development of a community 
along lines conducive to the great- 
est good. 

The greatest handicap to social 
planning is “institutional-minded- 
ness,” by which we mean the pro- 
pensity of leaders to think always 
and only in terms of their own 
institutions. Breaking through this 
barrier is a slow process, but it is 
a prerequisite to “community- 
mindedness” which is the sine qua 
non of social planning. 


Harry Arthur Wann is Superintendent of Schools, 
Madison, N. J. Reported from the Journal of 


Educational Sociology, 


494-508. 
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Vor long ago a friend asked 
me why “our revolutionary tradi- 
tion” had lost its hold on the 
imagination of the people. The 
United States, he pointed out, was 
established as the result of a rev- 
olution; the right of revolution 
was, and still is, officially pro- 
claimed in the Declaration of In- 
dependence. Yet the majority 
would doubtless deny this right 
and from all appearance are will- 
ing to suppress by force the dis- 
cussion even of ideas that to them 
have a revolutionary implication. 
It may be a paradox in terms 
of conceptual logic, but not in 
terms of ordinary social activities 
and popular thinking. Revolutions 
are made by people, usually mi- 
nority groups, dissatisfied with the 
existing régime. To justify their 
resistance to it, they devise a social 
theory that provides a moral sanc- 
tion for their revolution. Their 
revolution once accomplished, they 
become the beneficiaries of the 
new régime and resist every ef- 
fort to overthrow it. While they 
have no further use for revolution 
itself, they cherish the revolution- 
ary tradition, because it justifies 
the existing régime by making 
sacred the particular revolution 
that brought it into being. The 
dissatisfied minority group must 
devise a new social theory, a new 
revolutionary ideology, to discred- 
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it the prevailing one. The theory 
of the revolution that is imminent 
is thus necessarily at war with the 
tradition of the revolution that 
once was. 

Today the tradition of the rev- 
olution that once was may be 
identified by “Liberal Democra- 
cy.” The theory of the revolu- 
tion that is said to be imminent 
is called Marxian Communism. 
A single word to express the cen- 
tral meaning of both ideologies 
would be “liberty.” All revolu- 
tions are made in behalf of liberty 
—freedom from some sort of real 
or fancied’ restraint or oppression. 
Unfortunately there are so many 
kinds of restraint, that the word 
liberty means nothing until it is 
given a specific content. It is al- 
ways liberty in the sense intended 
by the person who happens to 
be speaking, Present-day Liberal 
Democrats defend the traditional 
liberties: to Communists these lib- 
erties appear to be vested rights 
of exploitation. 

In the eighteenth century, when 
the Liberal Democratic ideology 
was formulated, the middle-class 
man found his activities hampered 
by a “social regimentation” which 
took the form of arbitrary gov- 
ernment, class privilege, corporate 
monopoly, and ecclesiastical cen- 
sure of opinion. He therefore con- 
ceived of liberty in terms of the 
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minimum of social restraint and 
the maximum of freedom for the 
individual; and from liberty, thus 
conceived, deduced political lib- 
erty, liberty of opinion, and liber- 
ty of economic enterprise. 

This philosophy appealed to the 
average man, since it reconciled 
the conflict between his selfish and 
his altruistic impulses by assuring 
him that he could best love God 
and his neighbor by doing as he 
liked. “Private advantage is a 
public benefit”—such was the suc- 
cinct formula for rationalizing the 
expectation that when everyone is 
free all will be equal, when all are 
equal everyone will have enough, 
when everyone has enough no one 
will be dissatisfied or inhumane. 
The expectation was surely naive 
—in no sort of harmony with the 
relevant facts of social experience. 
But the ideology was designed 
less to provide an explanation of 
social experience than to justify 
a radical modification of it; and 
for the better part of a century it 
furnished the emotional driving 
force of all the revolutionary ef- 
forts that accompanied the grad- 
ual establishment of the liberal 
democratic régime. The actual 
régime was obviously no more 
than a shabby substitute for the 
ideal. 

Under any circumstances, a so- 
ciety of freely competing indi- 
viduals would no doubt have 


functioned to the advantage of the 
few who by good fortune, intelli- 


gence, or lack of scruple were able 
to accumulate wealth and employ 
it to promote their interest through 
politics. But this result was ac- 
celerated by the unanticipated de- 
velopment of technology. Social 
wealth and power became increas- 
ingly concentrated in those who 
owned the machines, while the 
“liberty” of the common man was 
limited to the privilege of selling 
his services in a market where 
wages were impersonally adjusted 
to the necessities of a machine 
process. During the third quarter 
of the nineteenth century, the 
most obvious of all relevant social 
facts was that under the liberal 
democratic régime no less than 
under the régime of kings and 
aristocrats, the masses were dis- 
possessed. The dispossessed inev- 
itably regarded the traditional 
“liberties” as masked instruments 
of exploitation, and perceived that 
“true” liberty called for a restric- 
tion of individual freedom and 
extension of social control. Con- 
vinced that their interest could 
never be safeguarded under the 
liberal democratic régime, ‘ey 
contemplated radical revolution, 
and for this a new ideology was 
essential. 

The new ideology (“scientific 
socialism,” later taking the name 
of Communism) was formulated 
towards the middle of the nine- 
teenth century—a fact too often 
overlooked. 

Four presuppositions are com- 
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mon to both ideologies. (1) Both 
postulate a social situation in which 
the many are enslaved to the few: 
to kings or capitalists. (2) Both 
postulate a desired end—the lib- 
eration of the virtuous many from 
the oppression of the sinister few: 
through “liberty, equality, frater- 
nity,” or through the “classless so- 
ciety.” (3) Both assume that the 
desired end will be attained through 
an objective process implemented 
by the natural impulses of men: 
by the conflict of individual in- 
terests and ideas or by the com- 
petition of classes. (4) In both 
ideologies progress towards the 
desired end is assisted by an out- 
side power that inevitably shapes 
events in accord with man’s de- 
sires: in the Liberal, by God or 
the transcendent idea; in the 
Communist by a_ non-rational 
force (dialectic materialism). 

In their application, they differ 
in one essential respect. Necessa- 
rily, the Liberal emphasizes and 
the Communist discounts the vir- 
tue of individual “reason” as a 
guide to conduct and opinion. In 
the one case, since it is assumed 
that the social interest will be 
guaranteed by a competition of 
individual activities, it is conven- 
ient to suppose that “truth” will 
emerge from the free play of 
individual minds; in the other, 
since it is assumed that the indi- 
vidual interest will be secured by 
social regulation, it is inconvenient 
to attach much importance to the 
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mind of any individual whose 
“reason” leads him to embrace 
opinions not commonly accepted. 
In each ideology the appropriate 
conception of reason and truth 
was an uncritically accepted pre- 
supposition of the general complex 
of philosophical and scientific 
thinking current at the time the 
ideology was formulated. 

Apart from this eighteenth cen- 
tury conception of “reason” as a 
reliable instrument, unconditioned 
by the will and the emotions, for 
distinguishing what is true from 
what is desired, all the cardinal 
Liberal concepts — truth, justice, 
liberty, equality, humanity — lose 
that objective reality and universal 
relevance which made the Liberal 
ideology an effective and useful 
social myth. 

This conception of reason and 
truth was already beginning to be 
outmoded, in the highest philo- 
sophical and scientific circles, when 
Marx formulated the Communist 
ideology. 

Karl Marx did not “invent” 
the relativist conception of reason 
and truth (otherwise called anti- 
intellectualism, pragmatism, in- 
strumentalism, activism ) any more 
than he invented the dialectic con- 
ception of progress. The dialectic 
he conveniently borrowed from 
Hegel, and relativism emerges as 
an implicit presupposition of a so- 
cial theory designed to discredit 
the Liberal ideology. Marx stood 
Hegel’s philosophy “on its head” 
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and discovered that social progress 
was fundamentally determined by 
a material rather than an ideal 
dialectic—by a conflict of material 
interests rather than by a conflict 
of rational concepts, thus taking 
the form of class conflict rather 
than of individual competition. 
Marx insisted that all economic 
and ideal structures, including the 
Liberal ideology and the capitalist 
system from which it issued, were 
relatively true and good because 
necessary stages in social progress. 
But if only relatively true, then 
each in turn must inevitably be 
superseded by another which would 
represent, in the dialectic process, 
a “higher synthesis,” a more “ad- 
vanced” form of goodness and 
truth. For Marx the dialectic is 
no mere intellectual description of 
what happens, but a metaphysical 
principle that realizes itself through 
the activities of men and thereby 
shapes the world to a predestined 
final good end. 

Marx entertained the double 
conviction that it is right of us to 
think dialectically until the Revo- 
lution, but it is wrong to suppose 
that thought will be dialectically 


Carl L. Becker is Professor of History, Cornell 
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conditioned after the Revolution 
is over. His loyal disciples alone 
know that “the Revolution” has 
occurred only in Russia, since 
only in Russia is Communism es- 
tablished. Any other revolution 
(in Italy, Germany) is not “the 
Revolution” since it does not give 
the correct ideological answer. 
Fascism, although it may over- 
throw Liberal Democracy in all 
the world, cannot be justified by 
the event, for it is not justified by 
the dialectic: the dialectic calls for 
Communism as the “identical op- 
posite” of liberalism, the stage that 
must inevitably follow capitalism. 
Fascism must then be the “death 
struggle” of capitalism. 

This may be bad social science, 
but it is good social ideology. 
Meanwhile in Russia, Communist 
ideology appears to be losing some- 
thing of the sharp aggressiveness 
of a fighting faith. Perhaps it is 
already subtly transformed into a 
revolutionary tradition which, like 
the Liberal ideology in our day, 
will in the years to come serve as 
a compensation for the limitations 
and defects of a régime that falls 
short of the ideal. 
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organization and admin- 
istration the school men of the 
United States have manifested 
great ingenuity. Our schools run 
smoothly. But whether they run 
effectively or not is determined 
primarily by the clearness with 
which the objectives they should 
attain are perceived by teachers 
and administrators, and by the 
persistence with which they are 
sought. 

Many of us have been so in- 
volved in making the machinery 
run smoothly that we have not 
bothered to think seriously about 
ultimate goals. This regrettable 
state of affairs is no novelty. It 
has characterized our secondary 
schools since they were first estab- 
lished 300 years ago. 

There is evidence, however, that 
educators are changing their atti- 
tude. They are conscious of the 
failures of education and convinced 
that they cannot be effectively 
remedied until there is agreement 
on a more comprehensive and 
definite plan than we now have 
for directing the progress of so- 
ciety. They see social changes of 
magnitude and importance that 
make large parts of the old cur- 
riculum inadequate and unjustifi- 
able. They realize that there are 
fundamental problems in education 
to be solved, even though they 


have not clearly defined them all. 
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In the face of so tremendous a 
challenge each one must be over- 
whelmed by the feeling of respon- 
sibility and the sense of individual 
impotence. But the very realiza- 
tion of the need is the soundest 
foundation for a beginning. What 
is invented by the competent is 
largely determined by the influ- 
ence of those who express an 
unsatisfied want. The more edu- 
cators there are who realize the 
need of comprehensive and fun- 
damental planning, the more like- 
ly we: are to plan for progress in 
education as a part of a larger 
program for progress in civiliza- 
tion. 

An essential part of the respon- 
sibility raised by this challenge is 
to realize what are the issues in 
secondary education. An issue is 
defined as a conflict between the- 
ory and theory, or between theory 
and practice, in some matter of 
fundamental importance. A con- 
flict regarding the length of the 
school day, the salary schedule, or 
the marital status of teachers, is 
not considered an issue, since these 
matters are not fundamental in 
the educational program. Four 
years ago the Department of Sec- 
ondary School Principals appointed 
a Committee on the Orientation 
of Secondary Education, which 
has just made a voluminous report 
on the ten issues it considers of 
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most importance. They are here 
merely enumerated. Some of these 
issues will seem more important 
than others, as indeed they are, 
but no one can be neglected. In 
reflecting on any one of them you 
should keep all the others in mind, 
for there is among them an inter- 
relation that cannot be ignored. 

The first issue is whether sec- 
ondary education shall be provided 
at public expense for all normal 
individuals or only for a limited 
number. 

The second issue concerns the 
right to terminate a pupil’s per- 
sistence in the secondary school, 
regardless of his or his parents’ 
wishes. 

The third issue raises the ques- 
tion of the extent to which sec- 
ondary education has an obligation 
to develop youth only in those 
ways that will contribute most to 
the welfare of the supporting so- 
ciety. The conclusion seems clear, 
but it is in direct conflict with a 
large part of prevailing practice. 

The fourth issue is the conflict 
between a common curriculum 
for all, or differentiated offerings. 

The fifth issue concerns voca- 
tional education, about which 
years of discussion have produced 
no satisfactory agreement in either 
theory or practice. 

The sixth issue is the conflict 
between secondary education as a 
preparation for advanced studies 
or as a satisfaction of needs as far 
as it is continued. The position 


of the Committee of Ten, of forty 
odd years ago, a position com- 
monly denied by practice, is ap- 
proved. 

The seventh issue concerns the 
form in which the curriculum 
shall be organized. There is a 
conflict between the common or- 
ganization into subjects and the 
theory of reorganization of expe- 
riences into functional categories. 

The eighth issue asks to what 
extent the curriculum shall be ex- 
tended to include the establish- 
ment of attitudes and ideals, in 
addition to the presentation of 
organized knowledge. 

The ninth issue, growing out 
of the eighth, is the most contro- 
versial of all. It brings up the 
conflict between those who, on the 
one hand, would have secondary 
education seek merely the adjust- 
ment of youth to prevailing social 
ideals, and those who, on the other 
hand, would have it seek the re- 
construction of society. 

The tenth and final issue chal- 
lenges the existence of the second- 
ary school as a separate institution 
contributing to the gradual, con- 
tinuous, unitary process of educa- 
tion. If there should be separate 
elementary schools, secondary 
schools, and colleges, each one must 
more clearly than at present rec- 
ognize its special functions, all of 
them contributing to the general 
objectives of all education. 

To the mind that is troubled 
about precisely what should be 
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done in detail in each class tomor- 
row, these issues will seem remote 
from his need. They are. They 
are just as remote as a foundation 
is from a house. Every educator 
who is not myopic will recognize 
the necessity of resolving such im- 
portant issues before it is safe or 
even possible to construct with 
wisdom or confidence a new pro- 
gram for secondary education. 
What are the uses that can and 
should be made of a report on the 
ten most important issues in sec- 
ondary education? It is intended 
to focus the attention of all pro- 
fessional-minded educators on the 
basic problems in the education of 
youth. Obviously it will not do 
so until it has been studied thor- 
oughly. The first step is to ponder 
over the issues and the arguments 
for each alternative until one has 
made up in his mind which one 
must be approved asan ideal. Once 
an alternative has been approved, 
the implications must be found. It 
should be obvious, for example, 
that if secondary education is to 
be offered to all normal youth the 
curriculum should be made appro- 
priate to the attitudes and capaci- 
ties, whatever they may be, of each 
and every one. If, in the third 


T Thomas H. Briggs is Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Reported 
from an address before the Department of Super- 
intendence of the the National Education Asso- 
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issue, the interests of society are 
decided to be paramount, the ques- 
tion is raised as to what are the 
interests of society and how they 
can be determined. 

The major job of constructing 
a new program for the education 
of youth will never be undertaken 
properly until there has been de- 
veloped in teachers and adminis- 
trators a conviction that large- 
scale planning from fundamental 
matters onward is necessary. Such 
a conviction is likely to come from 
a study of the ten issues outlined 
above. The development of such 
a plan will require years of work, 
indeed, it will never be finished, 
for each new discovery, each 
change in civilization will demand 
a corresponding change in the ed- 
ucative program. 

But who can question that it is 
the only means of turning from 
the unsatisfactory patching that has 
gone on for years to the structure 
of education? Far-sighted plan- 
ning is the only salvation of sec- 
ondary education; and secondary 
education today holds more pos- 
sibilities for contributing to the 
happiness and progress of our 
world than does any other public 
agency. 
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WHEN PARENTS GO TO SCHOOL 


Cuarves B. 
In the Michigan Education Journal 


7™ belief that a well-informed 
public is essential to progress in 
education helped the Reading, 
Michigan, schools to accomplish 
a better parent-school relationship 
through an experiment which 
should function successfully in any 
rural or small city community. 

A committee, composed of one 
representative from each rural 
school district in our area and a 
number of persons from the city 
district, sponsored a “Parent In- 
stitute.” 

Three full days were set aside 
for the Institute, but no evening 
meetings were planned. The high 
school pupils stayed home to mind 
the house and do the chores while 
father and mother attended school. 
A nursery was provided by the 
home economics department in 
cooperation with the Hillsdale 
College Nursery School to care 
for young children whose mothers 
could not leave them home. 

Parents were enrolled in classes 
and assigned to rooms, similar to 
the regular school procedure. The 
school day was shortened from 
eight to six periods. 

The three-day program was di- 
vided into three units. The first 
day’s course of study was on the 


school, its objectives, the curricu- 
lum, and how it operates. Each 
teacher prepared a 15-minute pre- 
sentation on his or her department 
or grade and passed from one 
parent class to the next. Extra- 
curricular activities and their sig- 
nificant values were also presented. 
One period was used for a gen- 
eral assembly program. The first 
day this group was addressed by 
Dean J. B. Edmonson of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan School of 
Education. 

The second day’s program con- 
sisted of a series of lectures on 
health with speakers from the State 
Department of Health and from 
the state university as well as 
other authorities. 

The last day’s lectures were on 
the subjects of mental hygiene and 
sex hygiene with talks by author- 
ities from nearby universities and 
colleges. 

The Institute was free and the 
attendance increased daily with 
more than 400 enrolled for the 
final session. At the last assembly 
the entire attendance voted in fa- 
vor of starting an educational 
forum to be held one evening each 
month as a follow-up program for 
the Institute. 


Charles B. Park is Superintendent of Schools, 
Reading, Michigan. Reported from the Michigan 
Education Journal, XIII (April, 1936), 288. 
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In the Harvard 


Wy E ARE all familiar with 
the many varied experiments and 
changes in college curriculums. 
Yet many colleges, while desiring 
to experiment within their own 
borders, have been reluctant to 
grant a similar privilege to sec- 
ondary schools. 

Simmons College, up to within 
the past four or five years, had 
the traditional requirements of 15 
units with certain specified de- 
mands in English, mathematics, 
foreign language, history, and sci- 
ence. About four or five years 
ago Simmons College was asked, 
as many other colleges were, to 
accept students from the Carnegie- 
Pennsylvania experiment, on the 
basis of the cumulative record 
which was developed in that study. 
When a similar request came from 
the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation, Simmons College also 
agreed to accept students on the 
basis which was defined by the 
committee working on the project. 
And two years ago we intro- 
duced an alternative plan designed 
to make the College available to 
girls who have high ability and 
promise, generally speaking, but 
whose secondary school work has 
not followed traditional lines. 
Under this plan the candidate is 
asked to submit her school record. 
We do not specify any particular 
subjects in that record. We ask 
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the school to tell us approximately 
her rank in the graduating class. 
We ask the girl to take two ex- 
aminations—the Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test of the College Board 
and the Comprehensive English 
Examination. The requirement is 
designed to test power to handle 
relatively difficult reading mate- 
rial, the power to interpret what 
is read, and the power to write 
with reasonable skill. We are not 
concerned with any test of subject 
matter. We ask the principal of 
the school, two teachers, and two 
other adults who know the candi- 
date to evaluate her personal and 
social characteristics. We require 
the girl to state her educational 
and vocational aims and to sub- 
mit a record of her health, and we 
ask that she be interviewed by a 
committee of Simmons alumnae. 
Then all this material is brought 
together and evaluated as a whole. 
From it we try to arrive at a sound 
conclusion as to whether this girl 
will be successful in the program 
of Simmons College. 

Now I believe that the college 
has an additional obligation. Not 
only must it use more flexible 
methods of admission in order to 
open its doors to students having 
a pattern of work at variance with 
the traditional one, but it needs to 
reorganize its instruction in the 
early years so that the student may 
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elect a program in terms of her 
own needs. 

I want to present a series of 
proposals which in my judgment 
summarize what the attitude of 
the college should be toward the 
selection and guidance of students. 

First, the college is interested 
in what students have achieved 
prior to entrance — primarily as 
evidence of capacity for further 
growth. 

Second, of the variables in the 
student’s record — rank in class, 
subjects studied, emotional matur- 
ity, character, etc.—the factor of 
subjects taken seems unimportant 
in proportion as the college offers 
a diversified program flexibly ad- 
ministered. Where the college 
program is sufficiently flexible so 
that no subject except command 
of the English language is an ab- 
solute prerequisite, the factor of 
subjects studied becomes almost 
irrelevant. 

The next point is that the best 
evidence of capacity for further 
growth is found in a cumulative 
record of previous growth in which 
the elements are expressed upon a 
uniform scale. 

Fourth, in the absence of ade- 
quate cumulative records, certain 
power tests of the type provided 
by the College Entrance Examin- 
ation Board will aid in the inter- 


Bancroft Beatley is President of Simmons College. 
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pretation of the usual sort of school 
record. 

_ Fifth, acceptance of a student 
should be based upon a wide va- 
riety of evidence judged as a 
whole, as distinct from a sum- 
mation of its parts. 

Sixth, data gained in determin- 
ing the student’s admission should 
be used in guiding the student’s 
planning of a suitable college pro- 
gram. 

Seventh, the program of the first 
college year should be flexible 
enough to permit students to pro- 
gress from levels previously at- 
tained. This would seem obvious. 
Yet often all incoming students 
are required to take English, when 
many of them are already more 
proficient in the use of English 
than the average student who has 
completed the freshman course. 

Finally, entering students need 
the guidance of competent faculty 
counselors in planning their first 
year’s work. 

Through the application of such 
points of view the college will 
encourage greater freedom of ex- 
perimentation in all types of sec- 
ondary schools. At the same time, 
the college will benefit by securing 
a higher proportion of students 
capable of undertaking college 
work with profit to themselves and 
to society at large. 
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‘Jum United States is returning 
with interest at least one of the 
cultural contributions made to it 
by Europe, not, to be sure, in the 
form in which it received it, but 
enriched and improved by the 
genius of an inventive, adaptive 
people, untrammeled by tradition. 
There are many reasons for the 
worldwide spread of American 
educational ideals. First, there is 
this thing called “democracy,” 
which, abuse it as we may and 
depart from it as some countries 
have done, remains the aspiration 
of thinking men. In the second 
place there is the deep, sometimes 
even pathetic, faith in education 
which the Americans demonstrate 
by their huge expenditures on ed- 
ucation and their desire to give 
every child equality of educational 
opportunity. Third, the relative 
lack of educational tradition and 
the need to adapt education to 
new needs in a young country 
have resulted in successful experi- 
ments and demonstrations in edu- 
cation which have shaken the 
complacency of the Old World. 
Finally, the teachings and re- 
searches of educational leaders in 
this country, men like Stanley 
Hall, Dewey, Thorndike, Cub- 
berley, and others, together with 
the enormous output of educa- 
tional literature, have made their 
impression on other nations. 
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In Europe one of the chief in- 
fluences has been that of John 
Dewey in stressing the social im- 
plications of education. This is 
seen particularly in the education 
of very young children, the kin- 
dergarten stage giving us there, 
as in this country, the best edu- 
cation inthe schoolsystem. Perhaps 
the greatest American influence, 
however, is seen in the free public 
high school already achieved in 
France and rapidly winning its 
way in Britain and Germany. 

In the Orient the influence of 
American education has been so 
profound that the League of Na- 
tions Commission of Education in 
China felt constrained openly to 
advise the Chinese to look to Eu- 
rope rather than to the United 
States for educational leadership. 
American influence in Chinese 
education has been exercised part- 
ly by a few outstanding educa- 
tional missionaries, but also by the 
stream of Chinese nationals who 
have received their pedagogical 
training in this country; all capped 
off by the visits to China of such 
leaders as Dewey and Kilpatrick. 

In their convertlike enthusiasm, 
the Chinese have accepted both 
the good and the bad elements of 
our systems. Along with our 


democratic educational ideals, our 
social outlook, our child-centered 
kindergartens and 
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schools, our articulation of schools, 
and our businesslike administration, 
they have accepted our mania for 
degrees, our bookkeeping system 
of “credits,” our subject-domi- 
nated high schools and colleges, 
and our lack of thoroughness. 

In the British dominions the 
English tradition has been con- 
siderably modified by American 
example, as was but to be expected 
in new countries, which, like the 
United States itself, were strug- 
gling to overcome their environ- 
ment and where the inhabitants 
had little respect for the “class” 
traditions which still, though to a 
decreasing extent, dominate the 
mother country. 

One of the most significant in- 
stances of American influence, and 
one which will undoubtedly bring 
great credit to this country, is that 
of certain schools for underpriv- 
ileged people in the United States 
on the education of so-called 
“backward” peoples in other lands. 
Unfortunately too few American 
educators know of the really ex- 
cellent education provided for 
Negro Americans at places like 
Howard, Fisk, and the University 
of Atlanta at the university level; 
colleges like Talladega, Spelman, 
and others at the college level; 
the better known agricultural, in- 
dustrial, and normal institutes like 
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Hampton and Tuskegee; many 
of the important “county training 
schools,” which are really mod- 
ernized high schools; and th: 
remarkable “community centered 
schools” like Penn, Calhoun, and 
others. 

The features of Negro educa- 
tion which have been successfully 
transplanted to India, China, 
Mexico, parts of Latin America, 
the Near East, and almost all parts 
of Africa can be grouped around 
the idea of the school as a com- 
munity-center dealing with present- 
day needs of children and adults. 

First, there has been a revision 
of the curriculum so that it is the 
present-day daily life of the peo- 
ple that becomes the center of the 
school work. Then, the gulf be- 
tween the school and home has 
been bridged, so that part of the 
children’s education, especially in 
agriculture and domestic arts, is 
carried on at the homes of the 
pupils. Third, the importance of 
educating the community along 
with the children is being appre- 
ciated so that the school building 
itself is now becoming the com- 
munity center for health, instruc- 
tion, library facilities, and recrea- 
tion. Indeed, in some parts of 
this country, and in many parts 
abroad, it is difficult to say where 
school ends and community begins. 


Charles T. Loram is Sterling Professor of Edu- 
cation, Yale University. Reported from School 
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p ROGRESSIVE theories have 
been advanced over and over again 
in the history of education; new 
schools have been established to 
put these theories into practice; 
what was good in them was in- 
corporated in regular school prac- 
tice and the rest discarded as un- 
sound. The result has been that 
the so-called static or conservative 
school has itself advanced by the 
accumulation of principles and 
practices that proved to be sound 
and feasible. Particularly in the 
last 35 years the American public 
school has shown a remarkable 
vitality and readiness to absorb 
new ideas. Yet progressive edu- 
cation has sought to transform the 
school by the acceptance of revo- 
lutionary innovations without tak- 
ing into account whether such 
innovations are sound and valid. 

The objection is raised that the 
education of the traditional school 
trains for adjustment to society as 
it is, instead of for change. By 
this the progressive educators mean 
that these schools train only for 
the acquiescent acceptance of au- 
thority instead of developing the 
enquiring mind and a free per- 
sonality. The first principle on 
which the progressive schools are 
based is that of freedom for the 
child: that the child shall be per- 
mitted to follow his own urges 
and drives and satisfy his own 
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wants and bent; the child, accord- 
ing to this theory, will become 
self-directive only by discovering 
for himself those activities and 
purposes that give him satisfaction 
and by avoiding those things that 
fail to do so. No obstacles must 
be put in his way, lest imposition 
thwart his purposes, kill his ini- 
tiative, pervert his personality, and 
indoctrinate him with ideas and 
knowledge that are not his own. 
There seems to be inherent in this 
theory a concept of absolute free- 
dom which never has been and 
never will be possible of attain- 
ment. For freedom, if it has any 
meaning in organized society, al- 
ways implies a corresponding re- 
sponsibility in its use; it implies 
the recognition of duty based not 
on unquestioned but on intelligent 
acceptance of authority and disci- 
pline. 

Correlative with the insistence 
on freedom, the progressive edu- 
cators build their programs on the 
principle of growth of the child, 
the interaction between the child 
and his environment. But schools 
are established by society with 
certain definite aims in mind, and 
these aims should define the direc- 
tion of a child’s growth. And 
yet, as one examines the literature 
of progressive education, there 
seems to be a complete absence of 
any attempt or desire to define 
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this direction, except in terms of 
the individual’s own urge to sat- 
isfy his needs and interests. This 
literature fails to reveal any ex- 
plicit references to social aims or 
purposes, except that, very indi- 
rectly, it is hoped that the child 
will become socialized through 
shared experiences. 

Progressive educators further 
refuse to define the curriculum 
and course of study. To do so 
would impose something set-out- 
to-be-learned or something fixed- 
in-advance for the pupil. All that 
is necessary is to confront the 
plastic pupil and his impulses with 
the environment and allow him 
to direct himself in the making of 
choices without any other stand- 
ards or values than those which 
he develops himself by discovering 
what works, succeeds, or satisfies. 
The function of the teacher is to 
guide, but to guide by intruding 
himself as little as possible. The 
humorist Dooley once said that 
“Tt doesn’t matter what you teach 
a child, so long as he doesn’t like 
it”; the progressives appear to 
say that “It doesn’t matter what 
a child learns so long as he does 
like it.” 

The activities and the busy work 
in which pupils engage, the wide 
range of interests displayed by 
the children are the pride of the 
progressive school. It matters lit- 
tle that such activities or interests 
bear no relation to any orderly 
progress of the mind; the child, 


it is claimed, is learning to direct 
himself and to meet novelly de- 
veloping situations. It is some- 
times forgotten that one must have 
a fund of knowledge and infor- 
mation with which to meet such 
situations. This the progressives 
refuse to accept as fixed-in-advance 
and inhibiting the growth of per- 
sonality. And so children, 11 or 
12, are expected to direct them- 
selves by grappling with such ques- 
tions as “How the civilizations 
outside Europe changed the life 
of the Europeans in home life, 
furniture, food, clothes, business, 
trade, art, science, etc.” The re- 
sult of such exercises in research, 
the discovery of knowledge, and 
its interpretation is a precocity, 
which, if it does not lead to over- 
strain, may result in the stagna- 
tion of intellectual interests. 

After nearly 15 years of exper- 
imentation with progressive edu- 
cation in Russia, the Communist 
leaders have returned to the bour- 
geois concept of a school with an 
ordered and fixed-in-advance pro- 
gram of studies, defined and pre- 
scribed by the authorities and 
administered by teachers with full 
responsibility for discipline and 
control of progress through exam- 
inations. So too Republican Ger- 
many permitted the schools to 
experiment, by letting each teach- 
er go his own way, with no stated 
aims other than the self-direction 
of pupils through activity. The 
result of this experiment was chaos 
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and rampant individualism which 
paved the way for a revolution to 
subordinate the individual wholly 
to the state. 

A sound system of education 
seeks to harmonize the claims of 
society and the interests and abil- 
ities of the individual; it must be 
guided to the attainment of ends 
and purposes, social and cultural, 
which society expects its schools 
to serve. But this does not mean 
that either society or its culture 
remains static. Those who today 
oppose the view that pupils should 
only learn those things that meet 
an immediately felt need in a 
present situation insist upon the 
formulation of curricula and courses 
of study in an orderly sequence, 
built up on the interests of the 
child at the start, but making those 
interests over into acquired knowl- 
edge, attitudes, and ideals that are 
socially significant. Progressive 
educators, starting with the unor- 
ganized and confused interests and 
experiences of the child, seem to 
expect the child to find his own 
way out of the confusion. Those 
charged with being conservative, 
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however, insist that the school is 
an agency for carrying out certain 
aims and purposes, that these should 
serve as guides for the content to 
be learned, and that the child’s 
interests and abilities furnish the 
basis for the organization and se- 
quence of the content. From pro- 
gressive education they are willing 
to borrow certain principles of 
method, but on the understanding 
that a methodology is not a sub- 
stitute for a well-founded social 
philosophy of education. 

Nothing has been more signifi- 
cant in the story of the so-called 
child-centered school than the fact 
that the removal of a particular 
teacher means a change in its 
character. If society has to choose 
between building an education on 
the self-direction of the child’s 
wants and interests and entrusting 
education to well-prepared and 
skilled teachers, the experience of 
centuries is strongly in favor of 
the second choice. There is far 
greater hope for social progress in 
the responsible freedom of a mas- 
ter-teacher than in the undirected 
freedom of progressive education. 


I. L. Kandel is Professor of Education, Teachers 

College, Columbia University. Reported from 

Educational Administration and Supervision, 
XXII (February, 1936), 81-87. 
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HOW POLITICAL PARTIES ARE PRESENTED IN 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO HIGH SCHOOL 


Rospert E. KEoHANE 
In Social Studies 


cdl OR more than 10 years a 
course devoted to American Po- 
litical Institutions has been taught 
to seniors in the University of 
Chicago High School. It is or- 
ganized into these eight units: 
(1) government in the modern 
world, (2) how our government 
system developed, (3) the “con- 
sent of the governed,” (4) how 
our governments determine poli- 
cies, (5) how our governments 
carry out policies, (6) how the 
bills are paid, (7) the United 
States and the family of nations, 
and (8) citizenship. 

The systematic treatment of the 
meaning of democratic govern- 
ment and of the organization, 
functioning, and proposed reforms 
of political parties and elections 
constitute the unit on the “con- 
sent of the governed.” Here the 
study of textbooks and the read- 
ing of various publications are 
combined with the direct experi- 
ences of visiting precinct polling 
places during registration and on 
election day. 

When the background mate- 
rial has been mastered, the pupil 
turns his attention to the actual 
functioning of party machinery in 
Chicago and Cook County, and 
compares it with the situation in 
other great cities; then he finds 
out how parties are organized and 


how they function in the state and 
national fields. Inextricably in- 
terwoven with this is the study of 
nominations, elections, and cam- 
paign methods. Finally the pupil 
evaluates a number of methods 
proposed for improving our party 
and electoral systems. 

Fundamental among the pupil 
activities is reading, which is va- 
ried and extensive. Written work 
is reduced to a minimum. A chart 
showing the development of par- 
ties, their principles, and their 
leaders is made a part of the work. 
An outline of the chief campaign 
methods and an outline of, or a 
short essay on, the ways in which 
party methods may be reformed 
are also required. Most important 
of all, a critical paper based upon 
Fairweather’s suggestions for re- 
forming the party system in Cook 
County is written and discussed 
in class. 

Sometimes activities of civic 
organizations in the community 
contribute admirably to the under- 
standing of this unit. This year 
the local Y.M.C.A. sponsored a 
lecture by Henry Bentley, one of 
the leaders of the Cincinnati Char- 
ter group. More than half of the 
members of the American Politi- 
cal Institutions classes attended it, 
and some of those who had been 
prematurely cynical about mu- 
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nicipal reform returned with the 
realization that it is, after all, pos- 
sible. 

Most interesting is the change 
of viewpoint which often accom- 
panies the student’s visit to the 
polling places. Each student vis- 
ited a polling place on registration 
day to find out what happened 
when a person registered and to 
learn what he could about the 
election officials and the party 
workers who congregated there. 
Most of the young investigators 
were well received. Extracts from 
reports illustrate the vividness and 
variety of their impressions: 

“The most important occupa- 
tion seemed to be that of hand- 
shaking; this was carried on by 
the precinct captains and their as- 
sociates . . . These assistants do 
odd jobs such as holding the ladies’ 
bundles while they (the ladies, 
not the bundles) are sworn in for 
registration.” 

“When a woman from an apart- 
ment above the registration place 
came down, Mrs. M . . . asked 
her if she were going to register. 
The woman replied that she was 
not and went away. This led to a 
discussion of the lack of apprecia- 
tion of people who receive favors.” 

One girl was shocked to find 
that “the upholder of the Grand 
Old Party had lived next door to 
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me all of my 17 years, and had 
many times beguiled me with the 
‘tick-tock’ of his tremendous watch 
when I was a youngster in hair 
ribbons ... To discover that this 
benevolent individual was a pre- 
cinct captain was somewhat of a 
shock, but not nearly so much of 
a shock as to find out that the lady 
who lived in the house on the 
other side, and who had frequent- 
ly presented me with delicious 
cookies and so forth was the Dem- 
ocratic captain!” 

During the April primaries, class 
members will again visit the poll- 
ing places. A few have already 
tried to get credentials as watch- 
ers; last year one boy helped to 
watch the count in one of the 
most corrupt precincts of the ward. 
After the election, all students will 
be expected to fill out a “political 
address” which will contain, in 
addition to the numbers of their 
wards, precincts, senatorial and 
congressional districts, the names 
of their legislative representatives 
and of their ward committeemen 
and precinct captains. 

The study of political parties 
does not end with the classroom 
and field work described above. 
In harmony with the principle of 
“controlled repetition,” the sig- 
nificance of political parties is con- 
sidered in the study of later units. 


Robert E. Keohane is a teacher in the Universi- 
ty of Chicago High School. Reported from Social 


Studies, XXVII (May, 1936), 308-11. 
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THE PROBLEM OF BEING YOUNG 


Tuomas F. NEBLETT 


In the Bulletin of the Department of Secondary-School Principals 


HERE is no need for me to 
repeat a drab and sordid story of 
the present plight of youth. As 
civilization has become more con- 
fusingly complex it has become 
more and more a problem of so- 
ciety to absorb recruits from the 
ranks of the young. The condi- 
tion became peculiarly significant 
in the years following 1929. Ac- 
cording to the census there were 
approximately twelve million per- 
sons between the ages of 16 and 
24 gainfully employed in 1930. 
There are about 7,600,000 em- 
ployed today. A large number of 
the unemployed today have never 
had employment. And in addition 
to the problem of putting these 
young workers into productive 
tasks there remains the problem 
of rehabilitation before many of 
them will be fit for employment. 
Every day a young person remains 
in enforced idleness his ambition, 
his desire to even get a job, sinks 
heavily within him. 

Since 1933 the federal govern- 
ment has realized this problem 
and has set up programs to help 
the communities meet the needs 
of the thousands of boys and girls 
who were idle, wandering, or be- 
ing exploited. More than $400,- 
000,000 has been spent by the 
administration for this purpose. 
But the present dilemma cannot 
be passed off as simply a hill we 


have to get over. Once the so- 
called emergency is past the fed- 
eral government is still going to 
face a problem of youth-adjust- 
ment as important as the present 
crisis. We can try all the absorb- 
ing we want to, but agriculture, 
manufacturing, and commerce, the 
three occupations employing most 
of the 7,600,000 who now have 
jobs, cannot give jobs to any large 
numbers of the 2,750,000 young 
people now on relief. All other 
fields except perhaps domestic and 
personal service are shut to them. 
A permanent program adminis- 
tered largely through federal funds 
must be launched if the nation’s 
youth is not to go into dry rot and 
stagnation. 

Simply to prolong the relief proj- 
ects will be an evasion of the 
responsibility now facing local, 
state, and federal governments. 
As long as youth is simply re- 
lieved there will be no solution to 
our problem. What is needed is 
a program to give opportunity 
and not relief to youth. 

As the expiration date of the ex- 
isting federal agencies approaches, 
the experiences and conclusions of 
the administration should be 
brought together to serve as a basis 
for future operations. Recently 
the President indicated his desire 
to see the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, in modified form, made a 
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permanent national enterprise. 
Whatever is done with the CCC 
should be done with the experi- 
ence of all existing agencies, al- 
though there seems to be no need 
to have the duplication which now 
exists. The American Youth Act, 
now before Congress would pro- 
vide educational opportunity and 
employment for all young people 
between the ages of 16 and 25. 
A hasty appraisal of the present 
program will show that any serv- 
ices to meet the needs of unem- 
ployables, the female unemployed, 
and recreational needs of youth in 
general are apparently lacking. 
These three things should be kept 
in mind for future planning. 

For example, the entire field of 
recreation has largely been left to 
private enterprise. A work pro- 
gram could well be launched by 
the federal government in coop- 
eration with local governments to 
meet the increasing demand for 
constructive use of leisure time. 
At the same time it would offer 
a new field of employment to the 
young people who must soon find 
jobs. It would encourage the 
trend toward culture and the arts. 

Short-sighted measures for young 
persons between the ages 14 to 18 
will only complicate the general 
problem of unemployment among 
youth. Any plans for persons with- 
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in this age limit should seek pri- 
marily to keep them at home and 
in school. It is significant that 
though more than 50 percent of 
those in industry work at routine 
jobs, there is work for young peo- 
ple prepared intrade schools. Since 
1930 the Hartford, Connecticut, 
Trade School has placed 96 per- 
cent of its graduates within six 
months. 

On the other hand, prolonged 
general education simply as an 
alternative to unemployment will 
do little good. School attendance 
is desirable only if the student is 
interested in his work. 

As part of a national plan for 
the development of our human 
and natural resources a youth pro- 
gram can be so administered that 
a genuine recovery service for the 
nation will result. A direct result 
would be the protection of labor 
standards by blocking the flow of 
cheap juvenile labor into the mar- 
ket. It may well begin a perma- 
nent work for American youth 
which will aid them in being re- 
sponsible participating members of 
society. But studies show that the 
problems of underprivileged youth 
were serious before 1929. Simply 
to provide for the present emer- 
gency may, in some _ instances, 
merely delay an adequate national 
program for youth. 


Thomas F. Neblett is President of the National 
Student Federation of America. Reported from 
the Bulletin of the Department of Secondary- 
School Principals, XX (April, 1936), 18-28. 
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IMPROVING SPELLING 


Roy F. Street 


In Progressive Education 


oS ONE learns to spell in or- 
der to make oneself correctly un- 
derstood, a child to be a good 
speller must first feel the need for 
correct written expression, which 
means the development of what is 
commonly called “spelling con- 
sciousness.” If this spelling con- 
sciousness fails to develop, all other 
efforts at teaching spelling are futile. 

It is quite possible to have chil- 
dren in a class who can give per- 
fect performances on memorized 
word lists and yet go on spelling 
atrociously in their verbal produc- 
tions. The objective, then, in 
teaching spelling is not to make 
youngsters perfect in the reproduc- 
tion of lists of words found in a 
common spelling book, but to give 
them a desire to Spell correctly 
with a suitable technique. Not all 
children will acquire facility in 
the same way. 

The skillful teacher who is re- 
sponsible for the child’s first initi- 
ation into the need for spelling 
will do so not by teaching spelling, 
but in correlation with the writing 
and reading. This teacher will 
give the young pupil a desire for 
accurate reproduction, following 
which she will supply an adequate 
technique for recall. The chil- 
dren will make their own spelling 
books from the words they are us- 
ing, and where one child may be 
acquiring a technique easily and 


independently, another finds recall 
difficult, and the teacher must an- 
alyze the difficulty and devise the 
most satisfactory study method for 
the child. 

To devise adequate study plans 
for children, the teacher must un- 
derstand thoroughly the factors 
that make spelling difficult. A 
child can hardly be expected to 
spell words which he cannot com- 
prehend. It is very easy for a 
teacher to expect too much of chil- 
dren who are mentally immature 
or who have not had opportunity 
to be familiar with the customary 
vocabulary. A child with sensory 
defects, especially of vision, will 
have faulty perception of words, 
and the correction of defects should 
precede, or at least accompany, ef- 
forts in teaching. Good visual 
memory is perhaps the most im- 
portant factor in accurate recall, 
and a child having difficulty in 
this respect will find spelling hard. 

The teacher can assist this type 
of child by introducing a feeling 
for the work through writing as 
well as through visual cues. Flash 
cards have a tendency to focus 
attention on the whole word and 
to make perception more vivid, 
which is helpful. Some children 
will be unable to learn by means 
of visual cues and must rely upon 
auditory perceptions. This neces- 
sitates working in pairs so that 
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words can be sounded. Knowledge 
of phonics will help the normal 
child materially and may be of 
special value to the child with 
faulty auditory memory. Drill for 
a child who fatigues quickly should 
be short and as pleasant as possible. 
Poor motor coordination will 
necessarily mean awkwardness in 
writing, and if most of the atten- 
tion has to be focused on the for- 
mation of letters, spelling becomes 
a secondary consideration. A child 
should not be expected to spell be- 
yond his ability to write. 

It is doubtful whether the use 
of spelling books or spelling lists 
ever have a place in the spelling 
lesson other than as a guide to the 
teacher. Children will very quick- 
ly acquire a dislike for spelling if 
it is always of the same character, 
and more especially if it involves 
cut-and-dried drill. The program 
should be varied, utilizing word 
books, flash cards, the dictionary, 
progress charts, and, of vital im- 
portance at all times, much writ- 
ten expression. Drawings, cut- 
outs, and other devices will keep 
the child interested. 

As the child progresses into 
higher grades, the teacher has to 
become more alert in detecting 
the stages of development reached 
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by individuals. Any class above 
the third grade will probably ex- 
hibit a wide distribution of talent; 
that is, there will be pupils who 
very early have acquired an ade- 
quate technique for spelling and 
who need little more than direc- 
tion in written expression. They 
need devices which increase their 
vocabulary and word knowledge. 
This group will gain the most 
profit in acquiring a few simple 
rules such as the rule explaining 
suffixes and prefixes, the rule for 
ei and ie, etc. 

There will be many who have 
acquired fairly adequate study hab- 
its but who need to be checked 
frequently in order that those 
habits will become well formed, 
and who should have much di- 
rected written expression. Then, 
there will be a few children with 
faulty study habits whose difficul- 
ties will need to be analyzed, and 
who will need much help in the 
development of a study method. 

This plan calls for the organi- 
zation of a classroom into small 
groups in order that the needs of 
individual children may be met. 
Evidence points clearly to waste 
and inefficiency in a method which 
prescribes mass drills and frequent 
tests. 


Roy F. Street is Director of Mental Hygiene, 
Ann J. Kellogg School, Battle Creek, Michigan. 
Reported from Progressive Education, 


(April, 1936), 237-39. 
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a NEED not remind you that 
the American system of education 
has grown into an enormously 
large, complex, and expensive set 
of institutions. Our professional 
educators now number more than 
a million. We expend four billion 
dollars annually in operating, re- 
placing, and adding to our educa- 
tional equipment. 

No less striking are the increases 
in numbers of learners reached. 
For a generation, rates of high 
school and college attendance have 
multiplied nearly three times as fast 
as the rate of population growth. 
Years of compulsory schooling 
have been steadily raised. Fur- 
thermore, we are adding all kinds 
of new schools and courses to 
our already complicated systems. 
We now hear much about the 
expansion of adult education. And 
enthusiastic advocates plead for 
extensions of nursery and other 
schools for the very young. 

In certain respects the educa- 
tional systems of America are 
among the greatest achievements 
of our people. But when we look 
at the visible effects of these vast 
quantities of education we experi- 
ence some keen disappointments. 
Neither our public and private 
morality, our intellectual and cul- 
tural interests, our standards of 
workmanship, nor our social co- 
operations seem to have advanced 


AMERICAN EDUCATION IN 1960 


Davin SNEDDEN 
In the Teachers College Record 


in proportion to our educational 
efforts. 

The actual values of most forms 
of school and college education as 
now given cannot yet be scientifi- 
cally measured. What custom, 
tradition, and partisan promotion 
finally produce as established forms 
and standards of school-adminis- 
tered learnings now rest largely 
on faith-valuations. But similar 
faith-valuations, it is well known, 
underlay nearly all medical theory 
and art in the Western world only 
a few generations ago — as they 
still do largely in the Orient. Able 
educators are now joining the 
ranks of those psychologists and 
social scientists who believe that 
the time is now ripe to develop 
foundations for political, econom- 
ic, and educational thinking no 
less scientific than those developed 
in medicine, agriculture, and 
mechanical technology during the 
last hundred years. 

We have said that America 
now expends literally enormous 
sums on its schools. But in what 
measure are the learnings thus so 
lavishly fostered really valuable 
learnings? Keen observers are very 
doubtful of the values of whole 
areas of our school-promoted 
learnings. Do our wonderfully 
expanded high school systems, for 
example, contribute in any sub- 
stantial degree to elevate public 
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morality, to make us a more cul- 
tured people, or to lay secure 
foundations for more effective po- 
litical cooperations? What are the 
actual large-scale values arising 
from our expensive promotion of 
learnings of mathematics, foreign 
languages, physical sports, music? 
Are our schools assuring effective 
learnings of vocations, except at 
the level of the professions? 

Herbert Spencer’s query, “What 
knowledge is of most worth?” ut- 
tered nearly a century ago, must 
still be the starting point in any 
quest after fuller understanding 
of educational values. Not only 
“what knowledge,” but what hab- 
its and skills, what attitudes and 
ideals, as these can be learned 
through the schools, are of most 
worth. 

But back of these questions 
lie problems of functioning. When 
we ask after the values of learn- 
ings, critical thinkers must at once 
raise the further question, “Val- 
uable for what?” Learning of 
algebra may have high vocational 
value for prospective engineers but 
none for the rest of us, just as qui- 
nine may have high therapeutic 
value for persons infected with 
malaria but none for the rest of us. 

Obviously then, it is possible 
scientifically to evaluate potential 
learnings only by reference to their 
expected uses or fumctionings. 
Physiological science explains the 
functioning in the body of the 
thyroid gland or vermiform ap- 
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pendix. Similarly, sociological sci- 
ence must yet prove the function- 
ings and values of learnings of 
Spanish or habits of typing or at- 
titudes of loyalty toward govern- 
ments or fears of soil erosion. 

Never before our own day have 
either incentives or techniques for 
scientific approaches to problems 
of the values of learnings been in 
any degree available. Guided by 
achievements already won in fields 
less complex than those of the 
growths of human beings from 
infancy to fully-functioning ma- 
turity, progressive educators are 
now obligated to embark upon 
systematic studies of the processes 
and conditions of the effective 
functionings of all learnings, and 
especially those which it should be 
the mission of the schools to pro- 
mote. 

The beginnings of genuine re- 
search in education are being un- 
dertaken in hundreds of centers. 
Much of this research now explores 
chiefly the psychological founda- 
tions of education. But some of 
it is turning toward the sociolog- 
ical foundations. 

If our people continue to pro- 
gress for the next 25 years as they 
have for the last century, and if 
the various systems of American 
education should during that pe- 
riod advance as much in scientific 
clearness of their purposes as they 
have during the last half-century 
advanced in their scopes and en- 
thusiasm—then the improvements 
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here predicted should have been 
largely accomplished by 1960: 

1. The provision of full-time, 
full-competency vocational train- 
ing for all the children of all the 
people is now an urgent necessity, 
but because of the extreme me- 
chanization and specialization of 
nearly all forms of present-day 
economic production, 

2. It is impracticable that any 
really functional educations for 
vocational careers should begin 
under 18 to 20 years of age. Fur- 
thermore: 

3. For the provision of really 
effective vocational education only 
from one to half a dozen special- 
ized vocational schools for each 
distinctive vocation should be pro- 
vided in even populous states—as 
is now the practice in providing 
training schools for the profes- 
sions. But such postponement of 
specialized vocational education to 
mature years renders it inevitable 
that 

4. The ambitions of parents 
for better starts in life for their 
progressively fewer children, coup- 
led with progressively clearer 
perception of the needs of political 
and other large-scale societies, will 
force prolongation of nonvoca- 
tional education of all young per- 


sons up to 18 or 20 or more years 
of age. But if these prolonged 
years of school attendance are to 
prove worth their cost, 

5. The nonvocational educa- 
tions of all persons must to far 
greater degrees than at present be 
consciously specialized toward po- 
litical membership,  self-culture, 
and health-conservation. But as 
an essential condition, 

6. There must be effected cer- 
tain changes in the departmental- 
ization (and preceding training) 
of junior and senior high school 
teachers whereby some will spe- 
cialize only in training young 
persons for later political mem- 
bership, while others will special- 
ize in laying the foundations for 
later self-culturing processes. 

7. The probable effects of the 
above changes on programs of ed- 
ucation for children under ten 
years of age are not clear. Almost 
certainly one general effect will 
be to let young children, in the 
language of pathetic Paul Dom- 
bey, “remain children a little 
longer.” That might easily lead 
to the general practice by parents 
of well-environed children of de- 
ferring for them any and all 
school attendance until nine or ten 
years of age. 


David Snedden is Professor Emeritus of Educa- 
tion at Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Reported from the Teachers College Record, 


XXXVII (April, 1936), 625-43. 
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THE LIBRARY AS THE HEART OF THE SCHOOL 


Tuomas B. Portwoop 
In the Junior-Senior High School Clearing House 


“VW HY has it been so difficult 
to make the library really function 
in the average school? Why have 
not the library and the school 
grown up together? Certain fac- 
tors seem to stand out as possible 
causes. 

1. The Idea of Study. — We 
still seem to be holding rather 
strongly to the notion that pupils 
are in school primarily for subject- 
matter mastery, that such subject 
matter is found in certain “texts” 
and that any effort on the part of 
the pupil to go to other sources is 
a waste of time. We do have 
something to say about education 
for leisure and learning to read 
for fun, but we are easily stam- 
peded into the ranks of the sub- 
ject-matter specialists. We are 
not so much concerned that pu- 
pils use many books as we are that 
they read some particular thing 
from some particular book. In 
short, they must study a definite 
assignment. Of course each of us 
denies that our schools are based 
primarily on formal study — but 
our practices prove the opposite. 

2. The Idea of the Study Hall. 
—Since subject matter gained 
from certain assigned sources seems 
to fit our plan, it is perfectly nat- 
ural that there should have been 
developed as part of the school 
plant a place for mass study. So 
the study hall is usually found 
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separate and distinct from the li- 
brary. 

Many argue that there is no 
connection between the library 
and the study hall. It may be 
admitted that pupils are to be al- 
lowed to go from the study hall, 
where they are at work on “as- 
signed tasks” to the library, where 
they may find certain information. 
But they are always studying while 
in the study hall and reading while 
in the library. Certainly the for- 
mal regimentation usually found 
in study halls is not conducive to 
pupil initiative and creativeness. 

3. The Idea That Books Must 
Be Carefully Protected from C hil- 
dren. — Many of us are terribly 
afraid that the children may get 
at the books and injure some of 
them, so we have all kinds of 
checking devices through which 
we actually discourage the free 
and spontaneous use of books. In 
some libraries, fines are assessed 
which are of such nature as to 
prohibit any pupil taking a chance 
on losing a book. The pupils sim- 
ply decide to let the books alone. 
Of course books become worn and 
some become damaged through 
carelessness but boards of educa- 
tion spend large amounts for sup- 
plies for science, home economics, 
and shop work, so why not for 
books that are likewise used up? 

4. The Idea That a Library 
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THE LIBRARY AS THE HEART OF THE SCHOOL 


Must Be Inhabited by a Very Few 
Pupils at Any One Time, and 
That the Traditional “Reading- 
Room” Atmosphere Must Prevail. 
—There is a vast difference be- 
tween disorder caused by pupil 
indifference and a normal work 
situation wherein pupils are inter- 
ested and bustling with activity. 
But in neither situation do we 
find that atmosphere of complete 
silence which so many librarians 
seem to associate with a library. 
The formal study hall is usually 
quiet. Pupils are too bored as a 
rile to do other than remain quite 
inactive. From seeing large groups 
of pupils at work in a well 
organized library, one gets the 
impression that something worth- 
while is going on. 

5. The Idea That Each Pupil 
Must Have a “Basic Textbook” 
in Order to Have a Proper and 
Productive School Career.—The 
proper use of the library is almost 
automatically prohibited by the 
slavish following of textbooks. 
Even in the hands of teachers who 
have high regard for pupil activity 
and exploration, the trend is al- 
ways toward the one book and 
away from the library. 


The finest challenge that any 
pupil can have comes in exploring 
and delving for information about 
something in which he is vitally 
interested. Much of the benefit 
comes from the new discoveries 
made incidentally as the search 
continues. The student sees the 
value of gaining the views of 
many people as reflected in their 
writings. 

The junior high schools of San 
Antonio have now operated about 
12 years without a “basic” book 
having been issued to any pupil. 
Teachers and pupils have forgot- 
ten about books, except as they 
exist in the school libraries. 

The library has an important 
role under such conditions. It is 
not a question of using the library 
as a supplementary source; the 
library is the source. Of course 
many students have trouble find- 
ing material. The library must be 
in charge of teachers who have a 
knowledge of the program of the 
entire school. They must know 
how to direct pupils, know when 
to help and when to withhold it. 
Thus, the librarian*is really the 
most important teacher in the 
school. 


Thomas B. Portwood is Assistant Superintendent 
in Charge of the Secondary Division, Board of 
Education, San Antonio, Texas. Reported from 
the Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, 


X (May, 1936), 532-34 
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THE educational process 
were to have a constantly chang- 
ing content to meet the developing 
needs of society, educators would 
have to demand a pattern of so- 
ciety. The fact that no social 
group in the United States has the 
power to say, “This is the shape 
of things to come,” the fact that 
few have clearly thought out what 
they, as individuals, would like to 
see means that educators can plan 
only partially and in a limited 
sense to meet the needs of society. 
Without clearcut social objectives 
there can be no perfection in edu- 
cational plans. (See pages 32—34— 
Editor.) 

I want to cite several recog- 
nized social trends that have im- 
plications for educators. The 
United States is ceasing to be a 
young man’s country. The census 
of 1930 showed 1,160,000 less 
children under five years of age 
than in the age group five to nine 
inclusive. The population under 
five was 130,000 smaller in 1930 
than in 1920. The changes in 
population growth are translated 
intoschool attendance figures. (See 
the Epucatrion Dicest, March, 
1936, p. 15.—Editor.) 

The increased proportion of 
older people means that existing 
opportunities are more difficult for 
youth to secure. 
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WILL SOCIAL CHANGES BRING A 
BUILDING BOOM? 


A. F. Hinricus 
In the Nation’s Schools 


Another trend is the increasing 
unemployability of young persons 
without training. Unemployment 
today bulks largest in the age 
groups below 21. This is not a 
temporary phenomenon. It is one 
of the factors forcing the growth 
of our high schools and colleges 
today. But it brings us face to 
face with the problem of financing 
these as years of training. 

I would refer you to Walter N. 
Polakov’s The Power Age for a 
description of the aptitudes called 
for by a machine age. The spe- 
cific skills of a particular craft are 
exposed to fire from a thousand 
laboratories. The manual dexter- 
ity of handling a given machine 
on which the process can be learned 
in a few months should be includ- 
ed in a training program only 
under the heading of vocational 
miseducation. 

The employment service of the 
U.S. Department of Labor is now 
trying to classify processes in broad 
zones of interchangeability that 
cross industry lines, that even 
involve very different manual 
operations. —The common denom- 
inators are certain fundamental 
aptitudes and attitudes. 

The differential birth rate, as a 
long-run factor, and the unem- 
ployment of several millions of 
young persons, as an immediate 
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WILL CHANGES 


factor, force us to think of this 
vocational training in national 
terms. Our youngsters are being 
bred on farms and in rural non- 
farm areas. There are huge migra- 
tions from these areas to the cities. 
Just as the land-grant colleges have 
poured new blood into city occu- 
pations and would have rendered 
a much smaller service if they 
trained only farmers, so we must 
develop more extensively a train- 
ing, not for the indigenous occu- 
pations of the high-birth-rate areas, 
but one that will afford the broad 
foundation on which new types of 
activity may be built. 

These trends illustrate the the- 
sis that basic technological eco- 
nomic and social developments 
condition the educational process 
and, as an immediate corollary, 
the school building program that 
will make possible new education- 
al methods and points of emphasis. 

The changes in school popula- 
tion determine the amount of 
building that is necessary. Shifts 
of population and changing means 
of transportation should determine 
location. The objectives of ed- 
ucation should govern the plant 
design. The needs require audi- 
toriums, libraries, scientific labor- 
atories, special consideration for 
art and music, if the schools are 
to meet the vast task ahead. 


BRING A BOOM? 


This all implies larger expendi- 
tures for education. How can the 
costs be met? The Report of the 
National Survey of Potential Prod- 
uct Capacity attempts to deter- 
mine the approximate labor re- 
quirements of a budget that will 
satisfy the basic needs of all. Many 
industries require less labor than 
was attached to them in 1929. 
In all manufacturing, employment 
might rise from 10,000,000 in 
1929 to 11,600,000 to meet bud- 
get needs. But to satisfy a rea- 
sonable program for education 
would involve expanding employ- 
ment from 1,069,000 in 1929 to 
2,900,000, the largest percentage 
increase in any type of employ- 
ment. These are hypothetical fig- 
ures, engineers’ estimates of the 
amount of labor necessary to pro- 
duce what it is believed the nation 
needs. 

An economic society geared to 
effective demand rather than need 
will expand in quite different pro- 
portions from those indicated in 
this report. These estimates do, 
however, show the lines of prob- 
able expansion. Education is one 
of the outstanding fields for ex- 
pansion in an economy of devel- 
oping abundance. Educators have 
no reason to be modest in outlin- 
ing their needs, if they are ade- 
quately to serve society. 


4. F. Hinrichs is Chief Economist, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor. 
Reported from the Nation’s Schools, XVII (May, 


1936), 23-25. 
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SN 1902 when Miss Anna B. 
Gallup came to the Brooklyn 
Children’s Museum as Curator- 
in-Chief, her talks with the few 
children who came to the museum 
convinced her of the potentialities 
for direct service it could offer. 
“Then,” says Miss Gallup, “be- 
gan the serious work, the building 
of a unique institution — the first 
children’s museum in the world. 
First, it meant the organization 
and display of specimens interest- 
ing to children and arranged in 
story-telling sequence. These ex- 
hibits must arrest their attention, 
compel their closer inspection, give 
them pleasant emotional reactions, 
and stir them to the questioning 
stage. The second challenge was 
the organization of an educational 
program which would meet the 
child at any level of interest or 
achievement, and boost him up- 
ward in the development of his 
curiosity and his eagerness to act. 
It must answer his questions. It 
must guide him to new undertak- 
ings, and show him how to pro- 
ceed. Included in every method 
must be taken for granted the 
child’s hope of success. Learning 
under the drive of the child’s own 
initiative, with docents standing 
in the background ready to help 
when needed, is the real concept 
back of the educational program 
of the Children’s Museum.” 
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THE BROOKLYN CHILDREN’S MUSEUM 


Dororuy Bronson 
In Childhood Education 


How to interest children in his- 
tory was one of the first problems. 
A cardboard model of a Dutch 
colonial house was so popular with 
the children that a whole series 
was made to illustrate colonial life. 

From these early beginnings 
other exhibit rooms were devel- 
oped: entomology, birds, zoology, 
botany, minerals, world history, 
and American history. There is a 
complete reference library, a loan 
division, picture files, educational 
movies, and illustrated lectures. 

Exhibits are designed to en- 
courage children to help them- 
selves. Each subject is integrated 
with the program as a whole. For 
example, in the entomology room 
displays of insects — man’s chief 
competitors for supremacy—show 
insects exploited for industrial 
purposes, the ones birds eat, and 
others which prey upon man and 
lower animals. Their beneficial 
and detrimental features intrigue 
children of all ages. Local insects 
are brought in, put in cages, and 
studied at first hand by embryo 
entomologists. 

Almost any question a child 
may ask can be answered in the 
Children’s Museum. They come 
here to find out for themselves the 
names of stones they found along 
the Palisades, what kind of birds 
they saw flying over Prospect 
Park, or how to enlarge a map to 
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BROOKLYN CHILDREN’S MUSEUM 


show the contours more clearly. 

The museum’s 9,000 jig-saw 
puzzles are popular with children 
of all ages. They are mounted 
pictures with a descriptive card 
which the child studies for an- 
swers to questions from the do- 
cents. Group games have been 
devised in connection with the 
exhibits. 

The loan division is a circulat- 
ing library of museum material 
for schools and individuals to bor- 
row. A child member of the mu- 
seum identifies 25 birds. As a 
reward he may take his favorite 
home for closer examination and 
family inspection. 

Children give programs, with 
supervision, using charts and slides 
as effectively as their elders. Field 
trips provide profitable outings 
through the summer. A stamp 
club, a discussion group, and a 
current events forum function 
with fluctuating vitality. 

The program is subject to con- 
stant change. Innovations are al- 
ways welcomed but given a thor- 
ough workout before being put 
into action. Just now electrical 
charts are being prepared for chil- 
dren to use like a switchboard to 
connect questions with their own 
information and the correct an- 
swers. 


Drawing, painting, modelling, 
and model making, with simpler 
materials than professionals use, 
have proved effective means for 
integration of subject matter. 
Schools of today are recognizing 
this method of approach for teach- 
ing objectives more clearly. Geog- 
raphy supplies a rich background 
for the integration of other sub- 
jects. The collection of dolls from 
every country, with native cos- 
tumes, has become a happy source 
for pictures. 

A girl has called the Brooklyn 
Children’s Museum “the largest 
encyclopedia in the world.” It is, 
in many a child’s world. The 
material is so accessible that the 
inquiring mind of the child is not 
stifled with endless red tape before 
he gets started on his idea. The 
one requirement is that his hands 
be washed before he handles the 
puzzles. 

An average of 640,000 young 
people each year have come vol- 
untarily to the Brooklyn Chil- 
dren’s Museum. Mothers and 
teachers continue to request that 
the buildings be opened for their 
use during the evenings. Students 
and teachers from the five bor- 
oughs of New York look to the 
Children’s Museum for motiva- 
tion in their work. 


Dorothy Bronson is in charge of art activities in 
the Brooklyn Children’s Museum. Reported from 
Childhood Education, X/I (May, 1936), 


343-46. 
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TEACHING WITH CONVICTION 


Hearp Kivpatrickx 
In the Journal of Adult Education 


a CANNOT conceive how a 
good leader of youth can be the 
kind of person to study and not 
conclude. But suppose the teacher 
does have honest and growing 
convictions, can he as a rule so 
teach as really to conceal his con- 
victions? Again, for myself, I 
have to say no.” 

These are my own words spoken 
before a body of school men a 
year ago. The invitation to ex- 
pand them into an article is allur- 
ing partly because the area opened 
up for discussion is so full of con- 
flicts and pitfalls. 

What must be done, it would 
seem, is to bring into one consis- 
tent, working whole three separate 
factors: democratic social welfare 
in a changing world; teaching; 
and the personal convictions of the 
teacher. It is no easy task. 

Modern social change differs so 
greatly in degree from anything 
that preceded it, that it is in effect 
different also in kind. The key 
to this new kind of change is 
modern experimental science. 

Before modern science arose, 
theology taught and men general- 
ly believed that man’s natural and 
unaided reason was unreliable. 
But with the coming of science 
and the accumulation of tested 
knowledge men gradually forgot 
the curse of Adam and achieved 
a new faith in human intelligence. 
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In the exercise of this new faith, 
they have subjected the whole of 
traditional culture to critical scru- 
tiny; partly to determine what 
henceforth to believe; partly—and 
this especially concerns us — to 
change the traditional culture into 
forms that will better serve men’s 
needs. The conscious control of 
social life through the conscious 
remaking of culture is the great 
problem of our own time, though 
many among us still hold back 
through fear of men’s inability to 
control their own cultural devel- 
opment. 

Formerly social stability was 
sought by forbidding and prevent- 
ing change; now such a course 
would be social suicide. To try 
to stop change is to try to dam up 
irresistible pressures. To direct 
change intelligently is the supreme 
task of our civilization. Perpetual 
intelligent criticism with continual 
intelligent change of institutions 
is the price that a civilization 
growing rapidly along any one 
line must pay for that growth. 

When we have accepted the in- 
evitability and desirability of social 
change, how are we to decide 
what changes are needed and how 
can we bring them about? We are 
offered a variety of radically op- 
posed answers to these questions. 
One very common answer is a de- 
nial of the need for serious change. 
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The dictators of Europe and of 
Asia are giving the most striking 
answer to the problem of social 
change, but this is an answer dia- 
metrically opposed to that of de- 
mocracy. The dictator takes charge 
of all agencies of public opinion— 
the press, the radio, libraries, uni- 
versities, schools—in order that his 
control may be absolute. Thoughts, 
opinions, even facts themselves are 
supplied by the government and 
manipulated to suit the dictator’s 
purposes. Contrast this situation 
with a democracy where the social 
changes needed to bring the vari- 
ous elements in the cultural whole 
into proper working balance are 
voted by the people as they see the 
need and because they see the 
need. 

There are in our country today 
many who tend toward accepting 
the attitude of a dictatorship: a 
distrust of the people’s ability to 
think out weighty and difficult 
problems. 

No such pessimistic view of de- 
mocracy as that indicated above is 
necessary ; certainly, not yet. There 
are available resources that have 
not been tried. Some of the most 
important of them have been hid- 
den by a misconception of the 
nature of intelligence, fostered by 
certain psychologists. 

When we remember that one 
of the contributions of science is 
a method of research by which 
conscious and controllable discov- 
ery is made possible, we can con- 
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fidently assert that man has within 
the past 350 years greatly increased 
effectual human intelligence in 
the realm of natural science. The 
record proves it. He who runs 
may read. 

There appears no sufficient rea- 
son why it may not be done in the 
realm of the social sciences. To 
accomplish the desired end of 
building adequate social intelli- 
gence will undoubtedly take time, 
for ignorance and selfishness both 
stand as definite blocks in the way 
of social experimentation and of 
criticism of such experimentation. 
But there is no reason to believe 
that anything like 350 years will 
be required. There are already in 
existence too many promising be- 
ginnings. 

The function of conscious edu- 
cation in a program of democratic 
social change is to build social 
intelligence along the lines of our 
social problems. There are two 
sides to such building. One is pri- 
marily the devising and contriving 
of new proposals; the other is the 
sort of criticism of these proposals 
that renders the critics themselves 
effectively intelligent in regard to 
the things proposed. The actual 
devising of new proposals will 
probably be largely the work of 
the more gifted; but in a democ- 
racy the criticism must be common 
to the body of citizens, even though 
here also the more capable will 
lead the way. However, since the 
mass of people must make choices 
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THE EDUCATION DIGEST 


they must learn to make them 
intelligently. 

How shall teaching go on so 
that social intelligence can best be 
built? What is the teacher’s part 
in general, and how, in particular, 
do the teacher’s convictions enter 
into the process? 

At most and at best the teach- 
er’s part is indirect. Stimulation 
and guidance the teacher can and 
must give, but to prepare a child 
for citizenship in a democratic 
society he must be led in each 
stage of his growth to be ever 
more intelligently and adequately 
self - directing. “Self - direction,” 
“ever more intelligent,” “ever 
more adequate” — these are the 
phrases that must constitute the 
teacher’s watchwords. 

This definition of the teacher’s 
function shows clearly that the 
process of building intelligence is 
poles asunder from “propaganda” 
and “indoctrination.” 

As children grow older they 
must increasingly face the con- 
troversial issues of their time. To 
neglect or avoid these issues is not 
to build effective intelligence for 
future living. 

This brings us face to face with 
a dilemma. On the one hand, no 
teacher who is so wishy-washy 
that he has no vigorous convic- 


tions can ever be either an inspir- 
ing or adequate guide to living in 
a world where judgments and de- 
cisive action are imperative. On 
the other hand, to the extent that 
a teacher is inspiring and dynam- 
ic, there is danger that his students 
will accept his judgments through 
admiration and loyalty. 

The teacher must recognize this 
danger and solve the dilemma by 
subordinating his natural desire to 
express his own convictions to his 
greater object of building adequate 
intelligence in his students. To 
what extent he will withhold his 
convictions, how far he will talk 
them out, must depend partly on 
the maturity of those under his 
care, partly on the stage that they 
have reached in any particular 
problem, partly on his skill in de- 
veloping independence of thinking 
in spite of personal influences, 
including his own. 

To have convictions but to hold 
them on reason only and therefore 
subject to revision on proper evi- 
dence is to enjoy and use the poise 
and strength that reason alone— 
and never fanaticism — can give. 
To subordinate the desire to ex- 
press one’s convictions to the larger 
aim of building social intelligence, 
this is the mark and character of 
the socially worthy teacher. 


William H. Kilpatrick is Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Reported 
from the Journal of Adult Education, V/JJ// 
(April, 1936), 139-43. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Joun F. Davipson 
In the School 


sd N important truth which hu- 
manity is only gradually appre- 
ciating is the biological unity of 
man. Anthropology is most vitally 
related to the establishment of this 
understanding. While it provides 
the historical sciences with better 
perspective by connecting man 
with his shadowy past, it holds 
especially in its purview the pres- 
ent world scene with all its prob- 
lems of race, nation, and society. 

A special value of anthropology 
is apparent in America where the 
anthropologist has at his door two 
major fields of interest: our abo- 
riginal human stock and the melt- 
ing pot of peoples brought to this 
continent. 

The “Aryan-Semite” contro- 
versy in Germany has started a 
not unhealthy journalistic and even 
literary interest in racial origins, 
history, customs, and nomencla- 
ture which may ultimately prove 
of the greatest value in bringing 
about a mutual understanding be- 
tween conflicting groups. 

Surely anthropology is of ob- 
vious value to school history de- 
partments. At Upper Canada Col- 
lege (Toronto), more than five 
years of experimental work have 
satisfied the writer as to the very 
real value of elementary anthro- 
pology in a secondary school. Here 
we have introduced the subject to 
boys of 13 and 14 as one of many 


means of enriching their back- 
ground in cultural subjects, before 
most of them go on to the rather 
strenuous years of matriculation 
grind. 

The purpose of the course, which 
finds a large percentage of the 
youngsters readily interested, is to 
bring to the students both knowl- 
edge of themselves as a part of 
the biological unity of man, and 
contact with some of the primi- 
tive peoples of the world usually 
unnoticed in standard history text- 
books. 

Geography, history, and a cer- 
tain amount of biology are impor- 
tant as background for anthropol- 
ogy proper, and the student seems 
to learn these better through their 
being taken up in the natural 
course of their relation to the sub- 
ject. Although the course is large- 
ly one of information and instruc- 
tion as to method in elementary 
research for relevant knowledge, 
the major aim is to teach appre- 
ciation of the best in all cultures, 
especially alien ones. As large a 
measure of objectivity is attained 
as seems consistent with a frank- 
ly attempted inculcation of 
world-mindedness so obviously de- 
sirable today in our youth. 

We also try to make the pupil 
see the living reality of history as 
a subject. Working on the as- 
sumption (often validated) that 
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THE EDUCATION DIGEST 


to most of the youngsters history 
has already become a disliked sub- 
ject—and often the most disliked 
— we make a frank attempt to 
correct that unhappy situation be- 
fore it is too late. Finally, we try 
to build an appropriate background 
for the later study of history. 

The course as at present evolved 
includes an introductory study of 
Darwinian evolution and an eth- 
nological introduction to a repre- 
sentative group of primitive cul- 
tures, with the emphasis on the 
American Indian in several of his 
racial subdivisions. The main peo- 
ples covered last year included the 
Eskimo; the Kwakiutl, Cree, and 
Iroquois; the Maya and Aztec 
civilizations; the Incas; the Ba- 


ganda of Africa; the Samoan and 
Maori; the Arunta of Australia. 

A monthly visit to the Royal 
Ontario Museum is arranged ei- 
ther as a starting point or a climax 
to each phase of the work. The 
classroom discussion often turns to 
kindred problems of geology, eth- 
ics, religion, etc. 

Three important supplementary 
factors are our bookshelf, a slow- 
ly growing “museum,” and a spe- 
cial notice-board for the exhibit- 
ing of pictures, clippings, etc. Since 
notebook work is heavily weighted 
in the term’s aggregate of marks, 
even the less ambitious boy learns 
to dig out interesting material 
more or less relevant to the sub- 
ject. 


ada College, Toronto, Ontario. Reported from 


| John F, Davidson is a teacher in the Upper Can- | 


the School, XXIV (April, 1936), 684-87. 


- N enterprising member of the Yale University community 
has published, through the Yale Co-operative, a little volume 
entitled The Psychology of Getting Grades. The anonymous 
author has gone a long way toward transforming the ability to 
secure marks from an art to a science. The book includes infor- 
mation on choosing courses, selecting and impressing professors, 
cramming for examinations, and the psychology of handling 
professors. It is not known whether the anonymous author is 
a student or a member of the faculty.—Journal of Higher 


Education. 
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ARE TEACHING COMBINATIONS IMPROVING? 


J. G. Umsratrp 


In the Minnesota Journal of Education 


» URING the early years of 
depression, the resignation of Miss 
Jensen from the small high school 
staff resulted in the absorption of 
her classes (but not her salary) by 
Misses Nelson, Johnson, Swanson, 
and Mr. Svendsen. 

In many schools, due entirely 
to the force of circumstances and 
not at all to the preference of the 
high school principal or superin- 
tendent, teaching combinations 
soon became almost hopelessly en- 
tangled. ‘Teachers trained in two 
or three fields were forced to han- 
dle as many as four or five. To 
the already full schedule was add- 
ed the enervating task of teaching 
with a narrow margin of knowl- 
edge. All the while the size of 
classes as well as the number of 
classes grew because enrolments 
kept increasing. It is little wonder 
that many teachers were seriously 


- injured in physical and mental 


health. 

Evidence has come to light 
which indicates a vigorous attempt 
by school officials to alleviate the 
burden. Data show that 62 per- 
cent of 218 inexperienced and 
experienced secondary school 
teachers who are new to their po- 
sitions in Minnesota this year have 
teaching schedules which include 
only one field. 

The 137 teachers who reported 


single-subject schedules in their 
new positions represented almost 
all fields. Of the 57 teachers of 
English, 35, or 61 percent, re- 
ported schedules which included 
only this subject. Eleven of the 
16 teachers of science were teach- 
ing only science, of whom four 
were teaching only their major 
subjects. Only three of the 15 
majors in physical education re- 
ported any subject outside their 
field. Twenty-four of the 26 com- 
mercial education teachers had 
schedules limited to their field and 
one taught the related field of 
geography. All teachers of art 
who reported and more than two- 
thirds of those in music had no 
teaching outside their respective 
subjects. Three of the four in- 
dustrial education teachers were 
limited to their field. No librarian 
was required to teach. The ex- 
ceptions to this very desirable con- 
dition were in mathematics, Latin, 
German, and French. Of the 25 
teachers who had majored in any 
one of those fields, just five were 
teaching only the one field. 
About one-fourth of this group 
of 137 teachers are teaching in 
communities of fewer than one 
thousand inhabitants, a rather sur- 
prising finding which suggests a 
desirable trend although it is true 
that approximately three-fourths 
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of the incorporated towns of Min- 
nesota fall in this class. 

The explanation for this situa- 
tion must be that superintendents 
and principals in typical Minne- 
sota towns are striving to improve 
the teaching combinations in their 
high schools. 

Teachers colleges and schools of 
education may prepare young peo- 
ple to teach closely related sub- 
jects. State departments of edu- 
cation may suggest, recommend, 
and even decree that teachers must 


teach reasonable schedules which 
include subjects for which they 
are adequately prepared. But un- 
til the local superintendent and 
high school principal analyze the 
qualifications of their staffs and 
cause schedules to be revised and 
the new teachers selected so as to 
permit teachers qualified in cer- 
tain fields to teach only those 
fields, the problem of confused 
teaching combinations will not be 
solved. It is highly significant 
that definite progress is being made, 


J. G. Umstattd is Assistant Professor of Educa- 

tion, University of Minnesota. Reported from 

the Minnesota Journal of Education, XVI (May, 
1936), 301. 


Michigan. 


NOTICES 


pm F you will send us the names and addresses of your 
friends in the profession who might be interested in the 
EpucaTion DicEst, we will be glad to send them a free 
sample copy. Please send the names to the Circulation 
Manager, The Epucation Dicest, Box 100, Ann Arbor, 


J nis number will conclude Volume I. The Sep- 
tember issue, the next to be published, will begin Volume II. 
A new volume will commence with each subsequent Sep- 
tember number. 
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Group Subscription Rates 


Tue following announcement is made in response to 
many requests for information concerning group sub- 
scription rates: 
If a group of 10 or more subscribe at one time, the 
price is reduced from $2.00 to $1.50 a year, providing 
the magazines can be sent to one address and one 
check accompanies the order. 


In a number of school systems the teachers have 
already taken advantage of this saving which is made 
possible by the greater ease in handling quantity 
orders. 


Group orders may be sent to the 
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ECONOMIC VALUES OF SYNTHESIZED RESEARCH 
An Editorial* 


7a wide discrepancy between 
educational practice and the knowl- 
edge of better procedure as revealed 
by research indicates that there is a 
widespread failure to recognize the 
possible values of educational research. 
This situation may be attributed to 
two factors: the complacent attitude 
of the lay public and of many school 
people toward public education and 
the lack of a sufficient synthesis, the 
grouping of similar facts and prin- 
ciples of research findings which have 
been discovered. Before research can 
render the services that it should, 
those who now maintain this compla- 
cent attitude must be stimulated to a 
desire for constructive changes in our 
educational system, and indications of 
new truths must be established on a 
more inclusive basis. 

General confidence in investigation 
as a means to this end can be devel- 
oped only by successful demonstra- 
tions of its values. A great obstacle to 
favorable and non-perverted attitudes 
toward research in general is the lack 
of synthesis of those findings now 
available. Usually individual educa- 
tional research workers can investi- 
gate only a limited field and can ar- 
rive only at indications of truth based 
on data that is very limited in scope. 
A proper synthesis of related studies 
would do much toward indicating 
new truths more nearly universally 
applicable to school problems and 


would suggest those problems tha 
are most urgently in need of furthef 
study. 

The application of the results of j 
synthesis of research should make pog 
sible lower educational expenditurg 
greater educational opportunities, of 
both. Cost and building surveys 
should enable administrators to be 
more efficient in providing education« 
al facilities. Curriculum studies should 
result in providing the pupil with] 
knowledge which is more beneficial 
than that which is now presented in 
helping him to live in a changing en 
vironment. Investigations in meth- 
ods of instruction should enable pupils 
to complete their courses in a shorter 
period, and thus result in a direct sav- 
ing financially by diminishing the 
school enrollment or preferably in 
providing these youths with a greater 
amount of valuable information at; 
the same cost and in the same time} 
now expended. 

Furthermore, the saving of a pusl 
pil’s time and energy will free him} 
for greater participation in the relae| 
tively inexpensive extra-curricular ac 
tivities which are most effective im 
preparing the citizen of tomorrow fof 
a wholesome use of his leisure time) 
It is the responsibility of educators to, 
aim toward discovering the ways and’ 
means for accomplishing these func 
tions.—By H. L. Smith, Dean, Schaoh 
of Education, Indiana University. 


* This is the third in a series of editorials by members of the Editorial Advisory Board 


of the EpucaTion DicEst. 
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